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WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 23np INSTANT. 
Roxal ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 


UARE.—The Exhibition of the Roy al Academy is now 
open.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock) le. Catalogues 1s. 
Joun Prescort Knicut, R.A., Secretary. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 

CIENT MASTERS and deceased BR: RITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. 





Gates Nicot, ‘Secretary. 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


QociETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
fifth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall n Mealt East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine 
till dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
Joseru J. JENK1nS, Secretary. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
ME. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the spore Gallery (an comes with his Framing nen el 


ment at 63, Bisho; thin), for the sale of Guaran 


, and can specimens of 
it, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
ford, J. Syer, 
" ewan, r, 








. ? 
Crome, 
PAP crske, ba iP . 
t een, éiland,” Reasn, com, 
ley, acher, 
alle, W. oliver, 








. % Whymper, 
Datel, D. Hardy, S. Percy, Wa pengnt, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
aN, Deane, Hayes, T. 8. Robins, E. Williams, 
‘ ‘A debnsion:; Rossiter, | Woed, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.'s Fine Art 
4 ge eit Place. The ——_ coy rises specimens of 





r Turner, 8 rts, Knee 

» Hunt, ardson, De Wint¢ Coney 1 Fielding, Pro and 

man nent artists. che a _ ll till 7 oreloel: 
admission free free on signing the visitors’ boo 

] HOTOGRAPHIC ” NEE WSS: OF COUNTRY 

MANSIONS, PARK ERY, &c.—Mess! ASON.& CO., 

having arra with Mr. EL pl! ot tiackhenth Mo pectveragh 

the and es of sii to receive 





for MANSIONS, &c., 
inany pat of the aunty. in will ‘ord an opportunity of 
-rate ncouyes 6 tho = a half the usual price, by 


Specimens and terms on application ‘to Mason & Co., publishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





HE HEART OF THE ANDES, 


by FREDERIC E. CHURCH (Painter of the Great Fall, 
), is being EXHIBITED DALLY, by Messrs. DAY & SON; 
to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bon 

ion, One Shilling. 





A PARISIAN LADY wishes to find an oppor- 
tunity of GIVING LESSONS IN HER NATIVE LAN- 
bogey during the months of August and September. She would 
e the inmate of a respectable family for one or two 

p anal —Address E. D., 79, Warwick Square, Belgrave Road, 8. W. 





PPvcaTion.— —In a long-established School 
UNG LADY, capable 

Sgeperintenci tice Rs a one pupil one hour 
ied. Keteren aes oO» HALE TERMS, lessons from masters 

to parents of pupils.— Address, M. A. B.,, 





’ 





AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a Foe a occurring to sie, » minds, Face 


swer to the lax on a pan to a HARD 
eae every Len LONDO Nk B Bis is enabled to ate 


ous 





Bi fice me ished with a large on very adran assortment, t of 
STEAM PRINTING be aca ci HYDRAULIC and 

ES, and e every modern vement in the Printing 
Art. ‘A SPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors 
sent, on application, by 


Ricwarp Barnett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





Niger BOOKS. ~ Surplus Copies of ‘‘ What 
will he a bin it?” Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,’ Ellis’s 
Meany OFpeY Works of the past and present season, 

omtmnieas greatly reduced pricesat Mcpte’s Serecr Liprary. 
for the present month are now ready, and will be 

forwarded on application. 


CuAntes Eywanp Mvore, 511, New Oxford Street, London. 


SS ecou 5 HAND 





HARMONIUMS.— 


CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various deseri 
t Street. = 


.—CRAMER bese qeawel & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
and Second - arranted. —20]l, ent Street. 

Prey rarer New “CRAMBR, BEALE, & CO. have every lowe 
, CRAMER, ;BEALE,  & 00-2 areas ¢ Chief Agents fot Alexandre's 


Sales by Auction. 


The Theological Library of the late Rev. W. LAMBERT, of 
Christ Church, Ealing; the Library vA @ Cler 
(from Caleutta) ; and several other Collections.— “rave 

ys’ Sale. 

ME... HODGSON | vill SELL by AUCTION, 

ew Rooms, t ner of Fleet Street and Chancery 

Lane, on WEDNESDAY, 3 ULY" 20, and Six Following Days (Sunday 

excepted), at t half-past 12 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Col an assembl. of valuable Theological Works, Books “3 
General Lterature, tandard Modern Works ‘asmall Law Libi 
Medical Books. being the sabcariee of the late Rey. 
LAMBERT, Of Saline, the be Engg ie of = Cergyman m Calcu! x 
es ‘Smaller Air-Pump, with Appa- 
Se Le nin & Son—Oil Painting _ Virgin an child,’ a good 
ony a |\—framed Prints, &c., 


To be viewed, and on a ol had. 





The ings, Studies, and Sketches, by the late Mr. 
sac U. EE COOK, of Plymouth, Member of the Ni 
Water-Colour Soci Society. 


ESSRS. FOSTER are directed by the Executors 
to SELL by AUCTION at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, 20th JULY, at One precisely, the 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, 
AND STUDIES 


(About 100 Subjects), by the late Mr. Cook, whose works im the 
Exhibitions of the last few years have evinced a rare talent, an 
called forth high eulogiums from Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Tom Taylor, and 
other eminent critics. On View Monday and Tuesday. 








T° BE DISPOSED OF (the proprietor retiri 
on account of health), WILLAN’S PUBLIC LIBRAR 
BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. This is the oldest establishment 

in Live! 1, situate in the most fashionable street: the premises 
large and commodious. comprises about Fifty Thor 
Volumes, whieh are now offered for sale with the Goodwill, Fix- 
tures, &c. To any watache sing young man this is an opening rarely 
to be met with, as, attached to the Library, a first-rate Stationery 
ya Book Trade may be carried on ‘—Apply to Messrs. HamILToN, 
pas, & Co., Paternoster Row, London, or to Mr. WIL1LaN, at the 
Lent}, 73, Bold Street, Liverpool. 





DRAMATIC HISTORY.—FOR PRIVATE SALE. 


OTITIA DRAMATICA : A CHRONOLOGY 

OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, FROM 1702 TO 1795, IN THE 

AUTOGRAPH OF ISAAC REED. Containing an account of plays 
first acted or revised, ae an fosen ih with anecdotes sgt theatrical 

Ben he. inte en authors, actresses, musical composers, 

inte rsed with advertisements and play-bills. The 

pn... t peo ists of more than 600 closely- written pages, and is in 

a state o preservation, containing much information not = 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN 
wil. be NO PERFORMANCE ON MONDAY NEXT. 
the GRAND EXTRA NIGHT being POSTPONE 


= » Debassini, Mario—On TUESDAY Rada ae JUDE 
’s Opera, IL TROVATORE. Leonora, rial ‘(her 
that character this season) ; oO M 
3, Inez, Mame. Tagliafico ; I] Conte di Luna, Sig. Debassini; 
. liafico; Ruiz. > it hesi ; Un ben og Sig. 
is first ap that 
y. = = ater Any pony _ 


M. places, entitled 
in which Mdlle. Zina, Mdlle. Delechane Espe d 
Despla il dance. 4 > es 


M. 







at Half-past Eight. Second Tier Boxes to hold Four 
18, 22. 12s. 6d.; Pit be apg ts, 10s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d 


Meyerbeer’s New Opera, entitled DINORAH ; or, LE PELERIN- 
DE P PLORRMEL ie — active rehearsal, and will be produced 
course of a few days 





iW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF MAUNDER’S 
TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY. 


In One Volume fep. 8vo. price 10s. cloth ; 12s. bound in 
embossed roan ; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 
Memoirs, Sketches, and Brief Notices of above 

't Persons of all Ages and Nations; forming a complete 
Dictionary of Universal Biography. Eleventh Edition, 

» corrected, and extended in a Supplement to the Present 


The Surriement to the Treasury of Biography now com- 
es, amongst numerous others, memoirs of the following dis- 
uJ d persons lately deceased :— 





™. Sot. Mezzofanti, 
Baillie, enry Hallam, Sir William Moles- 
Bishop, sir'W. Hamilton, worth, 


Sir H. Havelock, Thomas Moore, 





e Bronté, Holman, the Blind Ida Pfeiffer, 
yown, the Bo Traveller, Radetzky, 
i Humboldt, Radowitz, 
ik nd, ume, Lord Raglan 
Cavaignac, | Charles Kemble, eae ogers, 
Comte Lablache, |S 
n Cooper, Dr. Lardner, Mariel Soult, 
Hi. Delabeche, Leslie, the Painter, Eugéne Sue, 
ut D’Orsay, Mrs. Loudon, Tieck, 


‘ward | Admiral goes, | De Toc queville, 
Metternic ’ Turner, the Painter. 


Also, all uniform in size, ao price 10s. each Treasury, 
UNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 
UNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; 
UNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 
UNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL 

_ HISTORY; and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY. 


London : Lonoman, Green, Loxoman, & Ropente. 





be found any other collection. —May be seen on 
Wricur & Co., Booksellers, &c., 60, Pall Mall. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. — ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 23np. 


ONDAY, open at 9 
TUESDAY, 9th, o *n at 10. Great Annual Performance, in the 
Handel Orchestra, of the 6000 Children of the ean pe 
Schools : also display of the hoo Fountains. 


PRIDAY, open at 10. Excursion of Members and Friends of 
Hemel Hemps' d Mechanics’ Institution. 
Admission on the above days, One Shilling. Children under 12, 


Si 
WEDNESDAY, 20th, open at 10. Last Grand Concert at the 
series by the Artistes of the zal Italian eta ot by 
Prine on free by, Two uinen, Sen son Tick or oy one Gain 
m Tickets m payment 0! alf-a-Crown on-Season Ticket- 
hela, on vient of 7s. i; t* if Tickets are re purchased of any of 
the enone re the day 5s. ; Children under 12, half-price. 
Wig bag natal , open at 10. Concert. Admission, "6s. Children under 


MONDAY, open at 1:30 to Shareholders gratuitously by ticket. 


Season Tickets, price One and Two Guineas each, available to 
30th April, 1860, may be had at the Crystal Palace ; at 2, Exeter 
Hall ; and at the usual Agents. 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
LAST WEEKS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 


HENRY THE EIGHTH FOR A FEW NIGHTS ONLY. 


On MONDAY and during the week (Wednesday exce 
the Theatre will hocieeed willbe “DYING 
after which “ KING RY THE EIGHTH” Cardinal Wo 
Mr. Charles Kean ; y Ren 7 Ontherie, Mrs.Charles Kean. To conclu 
with the Farce of “IF THE CAP’ FITS.” The performances will 
commence at Seven o'clock. 


mibvE ‘d 





Now ready, Volumes I., II., III., price 10s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 
By J. T. GILBERT, M.R.1.A. 


Dublin: MeGrasnan & Gri, 50, Upper Sackville Street. 
London: Joun Russexy SuirH, 36, Soho Square. 





Just published, foolseap 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


AYS OF LOVE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By MARY MAC DERMOTT, author of“ Early Dreams,’’ &e. 7 





Dublin: McGrasran & Gor, 50, Upper Sackville Strect. 


RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT. 
—NEW VOLU ME.—Just published, 6s., the 39th volume 
ror; aiving an epitome of the m important matter pub 
in the is and Transactions of Societies within 
six months :—added to each volume is a small Dictionary of 
I Treatment. By W. BRAITHWAITE, 148 turer on Diseases 
‘omen in the Leeds School of Medicine, &c. 


Also, reprinted from the above. 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. No. 2, price 1s. 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. No. 2, price 1s. 
eee NATION OF HOM@OPATHY, No. 1, 


lee: Srurxiy, MarsHatt, & Co. ey. Orver & Born. 
D Jublin: Honcxs, Surrn, 0. 





Fourth Edition, Part I. 3s. 6d. 


OPYHOLD, LI ALFE-LEASEHOLD, AND 
CHURCH PROPERTY. In Two Parts. ARTHUR 


-at-Law . 
eontains—Principles ani tiee ; Rules for the F jon 

of Enfranchisemen’ Societies, &c. 
r with the New Acts and Legal Decisions, will be published 


UETELET'S LETTERS ON THE THEORY 





mH, . € PROBABILITIES. Translated by 0. G. DOW Ba 

| of Life e Society. 8vo. cloth Yoo 
London: Cuartes & Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 

pete for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 








Price 1s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Simpxin, Mansuaty, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now Complete. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
ection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dane 
ec the National Music of England. The Airs arranged 


5 


logically, and in modern notation, with notices from Drama- 

and Viera J on sixte and seventeenth centuries. 

Introducti: Na aig L~ a short account of the 
go eve harmon 








Parenee ised 
erent Ll 2 vols. fp we peeeee , With fac imilex 
a Manuscripts, &e 16 and 17 (double part) 6s, 





Craver, oe ALR, , CataPrEtt, 201, Regent Street. 
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ONCE A 


WEEK. 





CONTENTS OF No. III, PRICE 3d. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S APOLOGY. Tilus- 
trated by MILLAts. 

OUR FARM OF TWO ACRES. By Harrier Marrineav. 

ENGLISH PROJECTILES. By W. Bripers ApAms. 

ANA.—BIRTHPLACE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1, PRICE 34. 


ONCE A WEEK. By Surrury Brooxs. Illustrated by Jonn Leron. 

MAN AMONG THE MAMMOTHS. Illustrated. 

AUDUN AND HIS WHITE BEAR. By G. W. Dasent. 
TENNIEL. 

SNAKES AND THEIR PREY.—Aw Arrican ADVENTURE. 

ENGLISH PROJECTILES. By W. Brrpers Apams. 

MAGENTA. By Tom Taynor. LIlustrated by J. E. Mrvnars. 

A GOOD FIGHT. By Cartes Reape. Illustrated by C. Krenn. 

THE TAIL OF A TADPOLE. By G. H. Lewzs. 


Illustrated by Joun 





THE ORIGINAL BUN HOUSE. Tlustrated by Jonn Lrxcu. 


SKETCHING THE CASTLE. By S. B. 
A GOOD FIGHT. By Cuarues Reape. 
WINE. By Puinenvs. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ARENA. By A.S.H. Illustrated by Jony Lercu 
MY FRIEND THE GOVERNOR.—A CotonraL INcIpENt. 


Illustrated by Joun Lexvon, 
Illustrated by C. Krenn. 


CONTENTS OF No. II., PRICE 3d. 


THE ASTRONOMER’S DISCOVERY. Illustrated by Joun Tennret. 

GARIBALDI. By A. A. Knox. 

AN ELECTION STORY. By Suretey Brooks. Mlustrated by Joun Lercn. 

ENGLISH POJECTILES. By W. Brincres ApaMs. 

THE SPIDER CRAB. By Epwarp JEssx. 

THE SONG OF COURTESY. By Grorce Mereprirn., 
JoHN TENNIEL. 

A GOOD FIGHT. By CuHartrs Reape. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. By R. Benson. 

OUR FARM OF TWO ACRES. 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated by C. Krene. 
Tilustrated by Jonn Lrrcnu,. 
By Harrret Martineau. 








NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, 
Cork, &e., &c., &. By AN OXONIAN. With Numerous Illustrations by Joun 
LEECH. ‘ [in July. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 27. 2s. 
Volume I. of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 


Containing SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, with Engraved Magnified 
Dissections of the whole species described in the Volume. The Descriptions by 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 


NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tae NaturE-PrrnteD British Sea-Weeps will form four handsome volumes, in 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending | 
to about 960 pages. | 

The Text will be made as popular as is possible, without the sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, and will comprise in addition to a complete History of each species, a care- 
fully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, and a systematical Synopsis 
of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Classifi- 
cation and Distribution. together with ample and intelligible Instructions for their 
Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their Preparation as 
objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will 
also be given. 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, namely, on the 14th 
June, the 3lst August, the 30th of November, 1859, and on the 29th February, 1860. 
The price of the volumes will be £2 2s. each. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


This day is published, price ls., Part 41, commencing Vol. VI., of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 





HE FIVE VOLUMES of this HISTORY, which are now completed— 
having also been issued in Forty Monthly Parts—bring down the annals of our | 
country from the Invasion of Cesar to the death of Queen Anne. It was the object of | 
the author to close a volume at the period of the Accession of that Constitutional | 
Dynasty, under which these realms have now flourished for nearly a century and a 
haif, The remainder of his undertaking will form the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 


It is the author’s intention to comprise this eventful era in Three Volumes, which 
will complete the entire work. | 

The first portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution { 
of 1688, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s. 


“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; in short, by his 
genuine sympathy with all of English kind, he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
patriot while he disarms the critic; and we predict that the reception of his book will 
tully justify its title. His attempt to supply the place of Hume’s History is in a great 
measure successful; at least we know to which we ourselves shall henceforth turn by 
preference.” —Times, 








NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of “SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &c. To be completed in 
Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with “Sponge’s Tour.” With 
Coloured Iustrations and Woodcuts by Joun LEEcH, (No. I. now ready. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY COLLEY GRATTAN. 


In Two Vols., Demy 8yo. with a coloured Map, price 28. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State 
of Massachusetts ; Honorary Member of the American Institute, the New York and 
Boston Historical Societies, &c., &c.; Author of a “ History of the Netherlands,” 
* Highways and Byeways,” &c. 





** A considerable period of time has elapsed since any work on America so care- 
fully prepared as the one to be noticed has issued from the English press.”’—-Atheneum. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS.) 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 28. 6d. each, and in Volumes, 
Sia in number, at intervals of four months, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


*,* The First Volume was published in April, price 12s, 


The following Divisions are completed : 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Sia Volumes, price 31. ; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 


“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and consi- 
dering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical dic- 
tionaries published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.”’— 


Examiner, f 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Four Volumes, Price 21, 28. ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21, 10s. 


** By common consent this ‘Cyctorpmp1a or Groerapry,’ seems to be an excellent 
work. It took its rise in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geography 
was particularly well managed. Ail later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all 
magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp ancl 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have.” — Westminster Review, October, 1858. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, price 21, 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21, 10s. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of organ- 
ised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of know- 
ledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of such 
names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in natural 
science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the origina! work.”’—Zimes. 






*,* Any Number or Part may be had s parately. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 








BY JOHN LEECH. 


—>— 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s. each. 





YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 
OR, MASTER JACKY’S HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


A Series of Plates ; price 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 





MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
By the Author of “ Handley Cross,”’ &c. 
With Cotourrep Eneravines, &c. sy Jon Lrxcu. 


One vol. 8vo. price 14s. 





HANDLEY CROSS; 
OR, MR. JORROCKS'S HUNT. 
By the same Author. 
Witn Cotovurrp Eneravines, &c., Bx JouN LEECE. 


8vo. price 18s. 





ASK MAMMA; . 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Sponge’s Tour,”’ “‘ Handley Cross,”’ &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTEEN CoLoURED ENGRAVINGS, 
4nD Numgrovus Woopcuts By JoHN LEECH. 


8vo. price l4s. 





THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT, 
CoLouRED ENGRAVINGS AND Woopcvts. 
Handsomely bound in two vols. price 2is. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By G. A. A’BECKETT. 
CoLovrRED ENGRAVINGS AND Woopcuts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 11s. 





BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


—— > 
THE FOREIGN TOUR OF 


MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 
What they saw and did in Deiem, Germany, Switzerland, 


A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


With Extracts by PERCIVAL LEIGH from 
“* Pres’ Diary.” 


Elegantly bound in half-morocco, price 1's 





London; Brapaury & Evans, 11, Beuverie 
Street, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, postage free on application. 


A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF THE 
PRESENT SEASON, 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
VOLUMES per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Yivst-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the Number of 
Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


——_@———. 





In Two Volumes, price 12s, 


ADAM BEDE 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth. 


Witiram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In a few days. 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
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III. MEMOTRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 
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Scientific Manuals. 
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11. 
LINDNESS: THE SENSE OF VISION 


DENIED AND LOST. By the late Dr. THOMAS BULL, 


Author of “ Hints to Mothers.” ..............000- Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
12. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
People’s Edition, now complete.............eeeeees 2 vols. 8s. 
13. 
HE REV. BADEN POWELL ON THE 


ORDER OF NATURE, CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION .......... Crown 8yo. 12s. 
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A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of“‘Joun Hairax, ata “ A Woman’s THOUGHTS abouT 


omen,” &. ust ready. 
*," Those who desire ear! iy copies of this work are requested to give 
their orders without delay to their booksellers. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS: 
i = SLIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured 
ustrations. 

Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at Teneriffe, 
is one of the first of female English water-colour artists. She draws 
well, and her colour is bright, pure, transparent, ee pai E Her 
book is like her painting, luminous, rich, and fres welcome it 
(as the public will also do) with sincere San. It is a hearty 
book, written by a clever, quick-sighted, and thoughtful woman, 
who, ‘slipping a steel pen on the end of her brush, thus doubly armed, 
uses one end as well as the other, being with both a bright colourer 
and accurate describer of colours, oo sensations, landscapes, 
and things. In a word, Mrs. Murray is a clever artist, who writes 
forcibly and agreeably. Atheneum. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 

P. BEATON, M.A. Chaplain to the Forces. From the German 
of Dr. FRANKL, 2 vols. 21s. 

jose persons who are curious in matters connected with Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to read this 
work, which contains more information sore is to be found in a 
dozen of the usual books of travel "—Time. 

“These volumes will afford he reader unmixed gratification and 
amusement.” —Literary Gazette. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original 
Family Documents, 2 vols. with portraits. 

“These volumes, disclosing as they do the motives of individuals, 
the secret movements of parties, and the causes of public events, are 
of high value to the Eg and exceedingly interesting to the 
general reader.” —Daily New 


ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, "ols. y 
“The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the variety 
contained in these volumes, and the interesting and amusing nature 
of their contents.” —Atheneaum. 


HENRY III, KING OF FRANCE: HIS 


COURT AND TIMES i cee FREER, Author of “ Margue- 
rite d’Angouléme,”’ “ Elizabeth de V alois,” &c. In3 vols., with 
fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the 


Author of “‘ Flemish Interiors.” 3 vols. eae. ready. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of “Jonn Harirax, GrntLeman.” 
Price 5s.,elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. Will be ready 
with the Magazines, July 1, forming the Fifth Volume of Hurst 
& BrackErt’s STANDARD Linnary or CuEar Eprrions or Porv- 
LAR MopERN Works. 

“ This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste, 
and feeling, and is written in an earnest philanthropic as well as 
practical spirit.”—Post. 

Volumes already published in this Series :— 


1, SAM SLICK’S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

8. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By 
4 


«“ 


ELIOT WARBURTON. 
. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By 


the Author of “ Arice Wentwortn.” 3 vols. 

““« The Lees of Blendon Hall’ is among the very best novels of the 
season. The character of Alswitha Lee is admirably drawn, and 
there is a vitality in all the characters, and vividness in the deserip- 
tions, which would alone make it a first-rate novel.” —John Bull. 
oan admirable novel.”"—Observer. 

most powerful mory? *—Sun. 


HELEN LINDSAY; OR, THE TRIAL 


OF FAITH. By aCLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 2 vols. 21s, 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of “ Novets anp NovELIsts.” 
“* Miriam Copley ' is a book to be read prol pot few readers 
we fancy will leave it before they come to the end.” —Atheneum, 


“ 


| A MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of 


“Tue Diecreuine or Lire,” &e. 
Brrket Fosrer. 7s. 6d. bound. 


“« A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can 
page.” 


with Illustrations by 


| recommend. It breathes purity and refinement in every 


Leader. 
“The touching pathos of this tale cannot fail to obtain for it many 
admirers.” —Messenger. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the 
Author of “ Sipney Grey.” 3 vols. y 
“ Anexcellent and very interesting novel. The author has a high 
standard of life and thought. The tale is beautifully told.”— 
Atheneum. 

“ One of the very best novels of the season. It is a book of a very 
high class, and its perusal will give delight to every reader.’ 
Chronicle. 

= Through the Shadows’ will be a general favourite.” —Pvess. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 
FRANCIS. 3 vols. With Illustrations by Leecn. 


“ An uncommonly clever, amusing, and original neve. The sport 
ing part is full of life.” Globe. 
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ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 


New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwanrp Moxox & Co. Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 


Vy ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A, 
New Edition. 
oe The above are the only complete Editions of Mr. Worvsworrn's 
Orrks, 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
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WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Witt 
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TPENNYSON'S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 
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Price 5s. cloth. 
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Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
ia MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
(CAMPBELL S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 


AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Iilus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 


nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s, cloth. 
OGERS’S ITALY. Ilustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
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Price 7s. cloth. 
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William Burke, the Author of Junius: An 
Essay on his Era. By Jelinger Cookson 
Symons, Barrister-at-Law. (Smith & 
Elder.) 

We are now just entering upon the last 

decade of those hundred years by which we 

shall shortly be separated from the commence- 
ment of “The Letters of Junius.” And 
during the whole of that period, but one or 
at most but two names have been brought 
ferward as worthy to fill the vacant niche, 
in whose claims any considerable portion of 
the public has even reluctantly acquiesced. 

We mean, of course, Edmund Burke and 

Sir Philip Francis. When these remarkable 

productions first made their appearance, it 

was but natural they should be at once attri- 
buted to the only living man who was known 
te possess both the ability and the know- 
ledge displayed in them. Johnson’s remark, 
however, that Burke was the only man he 
knew capable of having written them, has 
been accepted too readily as a proof that he 
believed he did write them. In our opinion 
his words are not to be interpreted in so 
pregnant a sense as this. He was, we think, 
merely giving expression to the general 
feeling on the subject. No other man 
was known who had given any indica- 
tions whatever of possessing such unusual 
talents. And this is one of those broad 
and tangible arguments which appeal so 
directly to the common sense of the general 
public, that neither the dissimilarity of 
style, nor discrepancy of sentiments either 
traceable or believed to be traceable between 
Burke and Junius, have been wholly sufficient 
to counteract the impression so created. Of 
his rival, Francis, the exact converse may 
be predicated. All the a priori evidence is 
against him: all the a posteriori evidence is 
in his favour. We have comparatively no 
reasons for believing he could have written 
these letters: we have undoubtedly very 

good reasons for supposing that he did. 

But the carefully prepared case which his 

advocates have laid before the public has 

scarcely done more to balance the antecedent 
improbability against him, than the numerous 
circumstances which tell against Burke’s 
pretensions have done to weaken the ante- 
cedent likelihood. We must not be under- 
stood to mean ‘that such is the actual state | 
of public opinion at the present moment. | 

The believers in Francis would outnumber | 

the believers in Burke in the proportion of | 

five to one. But that is principally because 

Francis has had the last word, and we still | 

believe the real merits of the case to rest | 

pretty much as we have stated them. 

If, however, while the antecedent proba- 
bility in favour of Edmund Burke remains 
where it is, much of the a posteriori evidence 
against him should one day be dissipated, 





ship we never attached much importance, 
and after reading Mr. Symons, we attach 
none. So that there remains but one diffi- 
culty after all to prevent the most effec- 
tive political writer of the last hundred 
years at length confessing his identity 
with the greatest literary politician. But 
that difficulty is considerable, if not fatal. 
The style of Burke is so wholly unlike 
that of Junius, and so eminently like 
himself; the moral hue which pervades 
it is so distinct from that which darkens 
the page of his contemporary; that we find 
the supposition of their identity fairly in- 
digestible. But for this, every page of Mr. 
Symons’ volume would but strengthen our 
conviction that in Edmund, and not William 
Burke, the curiosity of a century was at 
length to find the object of its search. Nor 
can we understand why he himself, who 
professes to see a great resemblance between 
the styles of Burke and Junius, should not 
at once have “declared to win” with 
Edmund. All the other arguments would 
apply nearly as well to him as to William; 
and the difference would be far more thancom- 
pensated by the general weight of Burke’s 
acknowledged powers. Weare quite certain 
that if the difficulty of style could once be 
got over, the world would no longer hesitate. 
Of the other objectionsagainst Burke, part are 
shown by Mr. Symons not to tell against 
him, and part even to tell in his favour; and 
when it is argued in behalf of William Burke 
that Edmund revised the letters, and the simi- 
larity of style, in which as we have stated Mr. 
Symons believes, is quoted in support of the 
assertion, Mr. Symons not only takes for 
granted the one thing wanted to prove that 
it was Edmund, but at the same time makes 
an admission which is fatal to his own hypo- 
thesis. For if William could have written 
the letters the style of Edmund is nothing 
to the purpose: ifhe could not, cadit questio. 
He thus falls into the very common fallacy 
of proving too much. His argument, ifsound, 
fixes the authorship on another man: if un- 
sound, leaves him in the same predicament 
as the champions of Francis, Lyttleton, or 
Lord George Sackville—that is, with a 
claimant on his hands whose capacity it is 
impossible to prove, and which until it is 
proved, it is almost impossible to believe. 

While, however, we are on the subject of 
style, we are willing to allow thus much to 
the advocates of the Franciscan theory. 
There certainly is one passage in Francis’s 
works which does bear an extraordinary re- 
semblance to Junius. We mean a letter 
published by him in 1811 on the subject of 
the restriction of the Regency. Mr. Sy- 
mons does not seem to be aware of the exist- 
ence of this paper. But we cannot allow 
that even the specimens of Sir Philip which 
he has quoted, at all justify the conclusions 
he draws from them ; «nd indeed, the general 
impression left upon us by the chapter de- 
voted to this question is not very favour- 
able to Mr. Symons’ powers in the depart- 
ment of comparative criticism. 

But what we unhesitatingly assert that he 
has done is this: he has proved in our 


the case would be materially altered; and we | opinion beyond a doubt that Burke and his 
readily confess that a good deal of it has | cousin were privy to the composition of the 


been dissipated by the author of the little | 


volume before us. So much indeed, that 


the whole class of objections against Burke | Francis as has not been demolished by various 
other writers is equally applicable to the case | 


derived from the inconsistency of his known 
sentiments towards the Grenvilles and 
others, with the language in which Junius 
aHudes to them, no longer seems of any 
weight. To Burke’s denials of the author- 


letters. And he has also shown that as much 
of the circumstantial evidence in favour of 


of William Burke. William Burke was just as 


well acquainted with the Secretary of State's | 


office as Sir Philip Francis, and probably 
better. 





His particular friend at one time | 


was General Conway, through whom he 
could easily have learned as much about the 
War Office as Junius is proved to have known. 
And these are the two points which alone 
tell very strongly for Francis. His hostility 
to Chamier has been shown by a writer in 
the Quarterly to have proceeded from a dif- 
ferent motive to that which actuated Junius, 
whatever the latter might have been. 
Moreover Junius’s abuse of Chamier is in 
every instance but one found coupled with 
the grossest abuse of Lord Barrington. Now 
Barrington, if we may believe the evidence 
of Charles Butler, was one of the earliest 
and most influential patrons of Francis : 
and though if Junius were Francis it 
is clear enough that he often did abuse his 
patrons, yet a man would hardly have abused 
Lord Barrington as Junius did, while 
looking to him for immediate favours as we 
know Francis was looking. For it was to 
this very nobleman that he was indebted for 
his Indian appointment, but a very short 
time indeed after the most rancorous attacks 
upon him had been published from the pen 
of Junius. 

At all events, either the argument in favour 
of Francis founded on the abuse of Chamier, 
or the argument founded on the abstinence 
from abuse of Lord Holland must fall to the 
ground. If Francis habitually abused his 
patrons, then his non-abuse of Lord Holland 
proves nothing. If his non-abuse of Lord 
Holland proves anything, then it is highly 
probable that it was not Francis who abused 
Lord Barrington. 

So far, then, William Burke and Francis: 
stand upon an equal footing, with one 
exception. It has ‘en shown that Francis 
once wrote something quite in the style of 
Junius and nearlyas good. This may have been 
an imitation, or it may have been a coinci- 
dence. We cannot enter upon that question 
here. What we have to consider is, if Mr. 
Symons adduces anythingin favour of his own 
theory of sufficient weight either to restore 
the balance between them, or to outweigh the 
opposing scale. We say then that he does. 
By diligently comparing the letters of Junius 
with the private correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, he has elicited certain parallel 
passages of which it is impossible to evade the 
significance. Critical conceit may pooh pooh 
them, but there they stand; and we are 
quite confident they are destined to make a 
sensible impression on the literary opinion 
of the day. 

One of the strongest arguments against 
the identity of Edmund Burke and Junius 
was always thought to consist in the hatred 
of the former and the friendship of the latter 
for George Grenville. We shall extract Mr. 
Symons’ remarks upon this point as a good 
illustration of the method with which he has 
prepared his case: 

‘* Subsequently to this period, I fail to find any 
open expression of Edmund Burke’s animosity to 
George Grenville ; but in the following May, Lord 
Charlemont, an Irish nobleman, who had Burke’s 
contidence, and avows the same prejudice, writes 
to him after the famous dinner held at the 
Thatched Tavern, to celebrate the defeat of the 
large minority of May 8th, 1769, on the affair of 
Wilkes and the Middlesex election, and also, 
‘for the purpose,’ as Lord Fitzwilliam tells us, 
‘of promoting union between the several parties 
then in opposition to government.’ Lord Charle- 
mont writes to Burke, ‘ The society was increased 
by the hero of the ‘‘ Observations” (Grenville’s 
pamphlet). I do, however, believe that this 
accession is in one sense of the highest import- 
ance.” 


‘On the 2nd of July, 1769, Edmund Burke, in @ 
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letter to Lord Rockingham, not only discloses the 
reason why he himself, at that very time (in 
accordance with the cue he had received from 
Lord Charlemont) was endeavouring to parade a 
friendship for Grenville, whom, it was daily be- 
coming more likely to attach to the Rockingham 
party,—but in it he also suggests the very course 
which Junius had taken in 1768, and frequently 
afterwards took of paying compliments to Grenville 
with that design. 

** After referring to the then vexed question of 
‘General Warrants,’ Burke writes thus :—‘ Your 
Lordship sees that it will require some delicacy 
to keep up that very right idea of your Lord- 
ship’s, ‘‘ that they should recollect to what party 
they are obliged for that determination, without 
seeming to put a studied affront on George Gren- 
ville, with whom an appearance of union at this 
time, and on this measure, may be very neces- 
sary.” (Letter dated July 2nd, 1769. ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ i. 171.) 

‘¢ A week afterwards, Burke writes again to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, as follows :—‘The plan 
of the Court, coinciding sufficiently with his dis- 
positions (Lord Chatham’s), but totally adverse to 
your principles and wishes, would be to keep the 
gross of the present Ministry as the body of the 
place, and to buttress it up with the Grenvilles and 
the Shelburne people.’ 

‘Let us now turn to Junius. Mark the dates! 
On the 8th July, 1769, six days after the advice 
by Burke to Lord Rockingham to keep up an 
appearance of friendship with Grenville, Junius 
writes as follows :—‘ Lord Chatham, Mr. Gren- 
ville, and Lord Rockingham, have successively 
had the honour to be dismissed for preferring 
their duty, as servants of the public, to those 
compliances which were expected from their 
station Lord Bute found no resource of 
dependence or security in the proud, imposing 
superiority of Lord Chatham’s abilities, the 
shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor 
in the mild, but determined integrity of Lord 
Rockingham.’ (Woodfall’s ‘Junius,’ vol. i. 
506-7.) 

‘In September, Burke moreover discovered 
that Grenville, though he had ‘originally enter- 
tained doubts’ about Burke’s pet scheme of 
petitions respecting rights of election, was then 
entirely in favour of a petition to the Crown, ete. 
‘1 confess myself,’ adds Burke, ‘entirely of the 
same opinion.’ ” 

The period referred to in the first line of 
the extract was December, 1768, Junius’s 
letters having been commenced, as our 
readers may remember, in the following 
January. With the same “ preecogitation ” 
Mr. Symons examines the tone adopted by 
Junius towards Lord Chatham, the Duke of 
Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord 
Mansfield, and in each case finds it to corre- 
spond with such ideas as it was most con- 
ducive to the interests of the Rockingham 
party to impress upon the public. No two 
men had so much at stake on the fortunes 
of Lord Rockingham as the two Burkes: 
and when those fortunes became for the 
time desperate, Junius ceased to write. 
Here was the knowledge, here was the 
motive, and here, if we suppose Edmund 
Burke to have had any hand in the matter, 
was the literary and intellectual power re- 
quisite for the completion of Junius: and in 
a far higher degree than they existed in 
Francis. The only stumbling-block is the 
style, and here perhaps it would be im- 
proper to omit an argument adduced by Mr. 
Symons, to which different degrees of weight 
will be assigned by different minds, but 
which cannot be dismissed as of no weight 
at all. 

We should state that the advocates of 
Francis, Lord Lyttleton, and W. Burke are 
all driven to support their respective argu- 
ments to a great extent upon what. are 





known as the “ Miscellaneous Letters,” that 
is, letters published under other signatures 
before the appearance of Junius; but attri- 
buted to him, and bound up with his 
acknowledged letters in the standard edition 
of 1812. On the authenticity of these letters, 
then, a great deal depends. ‘There is, 
certainly, a very strong presumption in 
favour of their authenticity. The style, the 
animus, the political knowledge, are all 
very similar to Junius; but he did not 
acknowledge them himself, and _ their 
genuineness has never been satisfactorily 
established. That Junius, if Junius was 
Francis, did not acknowledge them, is indeed 
exceedingly natural; as it is in these 
very letters that the fiercest attacks upon 
his benefactors are to be found, But there 
was nothing that we know of to prevent W. 
Burke from acknowledging them. And this, 
no doubt, is an additional difficulty in the 
way of accepting him for Junius, if any part 
of the proof is made, as it is here, to depend 
on Junius having been Lucius, Veteranus, 
or any other of the classic pseudonyms at- 
tached to the “ Miscellaneous Letters.” How- 
ever, the argument may of course be stated 
in another way. It being very probable that 
the “ Miscellaneous Letters”? were written 
by Junius, if it can be proved that W. Burke 
wrote any of the “ Miscellaneous Letters,” 
we have gained an important step in 
proving that he was Junius. Well! The 
author of the private letters attributed 
to Junius, though equally unauthenticated, 
declares that he is the author of every- 
thing that has attracted any attention 
in the newspapers for the last two years. 
Among the writings in the newspapers 
which had attracted attention within that 
period were some letters abusing Lord 
Hillsborough, and Mr. Symons has lighted 
on a passage in Horace Walpole where the 
authorship of these letters is positively 
assigned to William Burke. Although this 
argument is somewhat calculated to provoke 
the nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit 
of Horace, since one doubtful class of docu- 
ments is sought to be confirmed by another 
just as doubtful, yet it does prove the broad 
fact that W. Burke was in the habit of 
writing in the newspapers. And it offers a 
fair probability that some, if not all, the “ Mis- 
cellaneous Letters” may have been written 
by the author of the private letters to Gren- 
ville. And if the author of these was William 
Burke the cumulative evidence in favour of 
his being Junius would at least be very con- 
siderable ; since on the hypothesis thatJunius 
was a partisan of the Rockinghams, a common 
purpose may be traced through all the letters 
equally. But a chain of reasoning weak- 
ened by so many conditional propositions 
must be scrutinised with extreme vigilance, 
and though we think Mr. Symons has done 
something towards clearing up the mystery, 
we cannot bring ouselves to believe that he | 
has yet cleared it up. 

That our readers may know something 
more about William Burke himself, we sub- 
join the following extracts : 


‘*Few people have heard of William Burke. 
They only seem to be aware that he ever existed 
who have read the details of the early part of the 
reign of George III., or who happen to have ex- 
plored the interesting works in which Lord Fitz- 
william, Mr. Macknight, and others have shed 
new light on the personal history of Edmund 
Burke. 

‘* Nevertheless William Burke sat in Parliament 
for Bedwin from the beginning of 1766 till 1774, 





when he unsuccessfully contested Haslemere. 


From 1765 until February, 1767, he was Under 
Secretary of State, attached to General Conway, 
remaining in office after the fall of the Rocking- 
ham Ministry. Ten years later he went to 
Madras and prosecuted the interests of the Rajah 
of Tanjore ‘with great earnestness and some 
success, both with the British Ministers and the 
Board of East India Directors.’ So says Lord 
Fitzwilliam. (ii. Correspondence, 179.) He was 
afterwards Deputy Paymaster-General to the 
King’s troops in India, accompanying Lord Corn- 
wallis, by whom he seems to lave been much be- 
loved. He thus went twice to India. The second 
time in 1779, returning in 1793. He died in 
1798. But of far more historical interest is the 
fact that to William Burke’s unexplained influence 
with Lord Verney, Edmund Burke owed his first 
seat in Parliament, that William Burke first 
introduced him to Lord Rockingham, and that 
he was the ‘ fidus Achates’ of the great man 
through life, and in no slight degree the minister 
of his fortunes. Though William Burke took 
his part in the debates, his talents shone in 
less overt spheres. His political influence was 
_, but his power as a writer was of the first 
order,” 


“*In the letter Richard writes to William, dated 
January 3rd, 1773, in the Fitzwilliam Correspond- 
ence, he details elaborately the jeux d’ esprit which 
passed at a dinner at Reynolds’s where Johnson, 
the Dean of Derry, Garrick, &c., were present. 
In those times, philosophers and statesmen cor- 
ruscated far more in the resorts of fast men than 
now-a-days ; and in their cups were easily relieved 
of secrets by clever inquirers. Thus it is certain 
that what with the political sources of information 
directly open to Edmund and to William Burke, 
and also to Samuel Dyer, who was closely attached. 
to them, and in constant communication as they 
were, with men in every grade—from third-rate 
clerks to Ministers in office,—and from aspiring 
Dukes to their humblest followers out of it— 
added to Richard Burke’s social intimacy with 
everybody,—far more reached William Burke’s 
ear, and more quickly, than Junius ever told. I 
much doubt whether any other person was as well 
informed, or sufficiently so to have written at the 
time what Junius wrote. Of all the unlikely 
people to have done so was Lord George Sackville, 
of whom his great advocate, Mr. Jaques, takes 
pains to assure us that he ‘brooded over his 
wrongs in solitude.’ Simply premising that 
William Burke fulfils every one of the conjoint 
requirements of Dr. Good to sustain the charac- 
teristics of Junius,—that he had, from Conway 
and others, ample means of :nilitary information, 
aid in legal knowledge from Richard Burke (a 
barrister, and afterwards Recorder of Bristol), 
without being a lawyer himself,—that he was 
constantly in the House,—that he was full of 
Irish penchants and antipathies to Scotchmen,— 
that he had ample reason to conceal his author- 
ship, and left no descendants to advance their 
title to the posthumous fame of his achievements, 
I trust that I have said enough to bespeak the 
kind attention of the reader to the somewhat 
lengthy proofs I am bound to array.” 


‘*Mr. Macknight, who seems to have picked up 
more anecdotes about William Burke than any 
other writer, says that ‘William had none of 
Edmund’s ability as a parliamentary speaker, 
though he was not destitute of a certain weight 
in the House of Commons. He was a good man 
of business. He had the reputation of writing 
many keen satires on the political opponents of 
friends, and had, undoubtedly, considerable lite- 
rary talent.’ Prior also says that ‘he found 
himself much better qualified to wield his pen 
than his tongue.’ Walpole confirms this in his 
Memoirs.” 


Mr. Macknight himself however we regard 
as an utterly untrustworthy authority, and 
it is a disposition evinced by Mr. Symons 
to place too much reliance upon third-rate 
authorities, which has induced us to read 
him through ina more suspicious spirit than 
we might otherwise have done. 
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The English Bible: History of the Trans- 
lations of the Holy Striptwres into the 


English Tongue; with Specimens of the | 
Old English Versions. By Mrs. H. C. 


Conant, Author of Translations of 
“Neander’s Practical Commentaries.” 


Edited, and with an Introduction, by the | “ : = : 
: | either construe, or give the critical reasons for | 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
& Co.) 
ANYTHING new with reference to the Holy 
Scriptures, which comes from the other side 
of the Atlantic is entitled to the utmost con- 
sideration. Evidence has hitherto been in 


(Hall, Virtue, 


cient scholarship to uphold the integrity and 


to determine upon the various readings of | 


the text. Deep theological lore has also been 
as yet scarcely expected from that quarter. 
Hitherto very little has been transmitted to 
the mother country, to give proof that our 
go-ahead cousins have made any. consider- 
able or positive advance in sound erudition. 
Their literature, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, is, for the most part, but a smatter- 
ing; whilst their theology is, at best, but a 
dreary waste of bombast, for the most part, 
full of 


Sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


We take it for granted that the American ten- 
dency to what is smart and noisy, rather than 
to what is elegant and profound, has been 


the cause of the selection of such an English | 


editor as Mr. Spurgeon for Mrs. Conant’s 
“History of the Translations of the Scrip- 


tures.” To American notions this modern | 
Boanerges is “flogging all creation,” as to | 


“preaching tacks.’ He is so regularly 


“chawing up” all the “ spiritual pastors and | 


masters” of the English Church, with every 


denomination of Dissenters into the bargain, | 


that he must in the estimation of Brother 
Jonathan be, as a matter of course, the very 


best “medium” in “a spiritual ’—though | 


perhaps not “ina spiritualist ”—sense, to 
take a trans-Atlantic lady by the hand, and to 
ensure for her literary bantling in the old 
country such an amount of nursing and 
dandling, as will at once cause it to be pro- 
nounced as a fine, full-grown child. The 
determination to make Mr. Spurgeon the 
patron and introducer of Mrs. Conant’s com- 
pilation would assuredly form another inter- 
esting chapter in the book, yet to be written. 
Weare not without hope that this may some 
day be attempted, upon the theory of national 
mistakesand presumptions respecting foreign 


nations, their customs and their manners; | 


and it certainly would be pre-eminently cal- 
culated to show how far the “vreductio ad 
absurdum” can go, when conclusions from 
merely home habits and thought are drawn 
respecting those without. If proof were 
wanting that the Americans, generally 
speaking, are wholly ignorant of the course 


of English thought and feeling, the “ Pre- | 
face” to this volume would immediately | 


convince all fair and impartial judges that 
such is the fact. Of course, Mr. Spur- 
geon's name will sell Mrs. Conant’s book ; 


but everybody, who has the slightest ac- | 
quaintance with our home literature, will | 


know that such a sale will by no means 
introduce that volume into circles capable 
of appreciating its merits—supposing that 


such merits exist, of which we shall have | 


2 word or two to say ere we conclude. The 


very name of Mr. Spurgeon, however, is | 
enough to condemn the book offhand. What | 
pretensions, it will naturally be asked, has | 
that gentleman to the smallest literary attain- | 


ment? What depths of theological lore has 


; Wee cars : 
| he sounded? What historical information 





has he gathered? Learned as he may be in | 
the deep things of the doctrines of grace, as 


gained from the authorised version of the 


could not, unless report grossly belies him, 


, the construction of, a single text of the Greek 
| Testament; neither could he give a resumé, 


unless at the pains to get it up at second | 
hand, and after much painful labour, of 


any one historical period of his own or any 


vocation Mr. Spurgeon may be useful. In 


in delineating the terrors of damnation, he 
may perhaps be second to none in his day 
and generation. Here he is—in a certain 


advance can he make, has he made, or will 
he now make. The moment he presumes to 
travel out of his own immediate rdle, he 
proves the force of that most forcible truism, 
assigned to the first Napoleon, that “there 
'is but one step from the sublime to the 
| ridiculous!” Mr. Spurgeon’s proverbial 
homeliness of manner and expression may be 
tolerated whilst he is preaching to the un- 
educated classes, but it cannot be endured 
when he rushes into print. A spoken vyul- 
garity may pass over the heads of the 
listeners, and cause nothing more than a 
nervous twitch on the countenance of the 
over-sensitive ; but a written vulgarity 
sticks, upon the old principle : 





Verba volant, sed litera scripta manet. 


| With such shortcomings, then, as these, it 
must at a glance be apparent how false the 
| American estimation of English character 
| must have been, when Mr. Spurgeon was 
called out from his tabernacle to do the office 
of patron in ordinary to Mrs. Conant’s book. 
That volume is one of research to a certain 
extent. It deals with a most interesting 
period of English history. It relates how 


cution, the birthright of the Anglo-Saxon 


earth. What was needed by way of preface 
and of editorial supervision was to have 


of the times, over which Mrs. Conant’s re- 
searches extend, to have supplied what she 
has left unfinished or unperformed, and to 


have explained those misconceptions, with | 


which her remarks abound. But how has 
Mr. Spurgeon showed his capability for such 
painstaking and erudite supervision? He 
PREACHES! With him itis always “ Toujours 
Take the first sentence of his 


perdria.” 
| “* Preface :’ 
‘Everything that concerns the Bible must be 
interesting to the Christian. It is the book of 
his God ; it contains the story of his redemption ; 
| it reveals to him the future joys of his eternal 
home. The name of his Well-beloved is stamped 
on every page, the person of his adorable Re- 


personal interest in Jesus is manifested to him in 
its glorious truths. The Holy Spirit has used its 
threatenings for his conviction, its invitations for 
his comfort, and its promises for his support.” 


No Christian community will deny the 
truth of these exceedingly dull and heavy 
platitudes. Every one, who knows what the 


boy in the fifth form of a public school 


Scriptures—although his manner of fathom- | 
| ing those depths is not the most refined—he | 


; 4 . | Other country’s history. In his peculiar | 
that country wanting with respect to suffi- | : oglinemnateag } 


moving immense masses; in showing them | 
the conflicting passions of their nature; and | 


sense of the term—great. But no further | 





the Holy Scriptures became, through perse- | 


race, as it ought to be of every race, kin- | 


dred, and clime upon the face of the whole | ! : : : 
I | behind their backs, or even trample it under their 


obtained a succinct and well-balanced veswimé | 


deemer is pictured in its chapters, and his own | 


Holy Scriptures contain, is fully aware of | 
all that Mr. Spurgeon here asserts. Any | 


would not only explain all this, but, what is 
more, if he had lived in the good old school 
times of Keat and Valpy, would have been 
well and soundly, ay, and deservedly flogged, 
had he not put ‘his information into better 
English than Mv. Spurgeon’s. Having thus 
thrown off, in his usual dogmatic manner, 
and written of “sweetness more sweet than 
honey,” and told the reader that the Bible 
“is a cabinet of treasures, a mine of wealth, 
a river of delight, a firmament of stars, a 
sun of light, a nether heaven of bliss,” that 
“it sings for the saint, and weeps with him,” 
Mr. Spurgeon then gives a glimpse—only : 
glimpse—at the purpose of the authoress, 
and expresses “his firm belief’’—he is 
nothing in print any more than in the pulpit 
unless egotistical—* that a little more popu- 
lar enlightenment on the subject of Bible 
translation would work an essential good in 
England,” and then sets to work to detail 
what “his reasons are for desiring that 
all Englishmen should know the history of 
their own received version of the Sacred 
Volume.” 





In sum, those reasons are, that (1) ‘ such 
knowledge would tend to endear the Holy 
Scriptures to the English people ;” that (2), 
“the daring deeds of holy men of old should 
inspire an imitation of their example ;” and 
that (3), “a revision of the text of Scripture 
is indispensable.” Upon the first head—it 
will be perceived that the preface takes the 
stereotyped form of most popular preachers’ 
compositions, that of a sermon—Mr. Spur- 
geon attempts to be singularly learned under 
a didactic form. ‘“ England,” he says, “ caa 
only flourish 

“By the free circulation of the Word 
of God, and our hearts can only be main- 
tained in their integrity by constant medi- 
tation upon the glorious truths contained there- 
in. Whatever we do, let us not neglect the 
reading of the Scriptures; for this will be the 
shortest way to starve our souls into destruction. 
Alas ! how many there are who spend hours in 
reading other books, but whose Bibles are scarcely 
ever read! The words of a quaint old writer are 
as applicable to our times as to his own,- 
‘Though the Scriptures were dictated by the 
Holy Spirit, and hold the lamp to knowledge and 
happiness, how many cast the precious charter 


feet!’ ‘Though,’ as one expresses it, ‘God him- 
self has vouchsafed to commence author, how few 
will so much as give his work the reading!’ The 


| renowned Scipio Africanus hardly ever had 


Xenophon’s writings out of his hand. Alexander 
the Great made Homer's poems his constant com- 
panion. St. Chrysostom was so fond of Aristopha- 
nes’ comedies, that he even laid them under his 
pillow when he slept. Our matchless Alfred con- 
stantly carried Boethius in a fold of his robe. 
Tamerlane (if I rightly remember) always carried 
about with him the History of Cyrus. Bishop 
Jewel could recite all Horace, and Bishop Sander- 
son all Tully’s ‘Offices.’ The Italians are 
said to be such admirers of Tasso, that 

very peasants sing him by heart as_ they 
pursue their country labours. The famous 
Leibnitz could repeat, even in extreme old age, 
the greatest part of Virgil; and one of the popes 
is said to have learned English, purely for the 
sake of reading the ‘Spectator’ in its original 
language. How warmly does Horace recommend 
the study of the Greek writers to the Roman 
youth ! ‘ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ 
How, then, ought Christians to study the Book of 


| God when heathens are diligent readers of the 
| books of men! Beza, at upwards of eighty years 


of age, could repeat the whole of St. Paul's 
Epistles in the original Greek, and all the Psalms 
in Hebrew; and even more lately, the learned 
Witsius, at a very advanced period of life, could 
recite almost any passage of Scripture in its nroper 
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Hebrew or Greek, together with the contexts and 
criticisms of the best commentators. How will 
such persons rise in judgment against the negligent 
professors, the many superficial divines, and the 
flimsy infidels of the present day !” 


One’s breath is positively taken awa 
by this enormous accumulation of second- 
hand historical varnish, which ranges 
at once from Alexander the Great — to 
“the famous Leibnitz!” But this is as 
nothing to the elucidation of the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Spurgeon for his second 
premiss, that “the daring deeds of holy 
men of old would inspire us to imitate their 
example.” In the whole ranges even of 
Dr. Cumming’s multifarious expositions of 
Scripture, he never for an instant soars 
to so enormous a height as is apparent in 
this extraordinary flight. We should fancy 
that it must have been culled out of one of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s most profoundly soothing 
sermons just for the occasion. “ The world’s 
deliverance,” he writes, “lies in the Bible 


‘Like Moses in the ark of bulrushes ; may the day 
soon come when the kings and queens of distant e1- 
pires of the earth shall send to fetch it, and find 
therein the great redemption. Itsvalue to the world 
is utterly incalculable. If we were to sow the earth 
with pearl, we should do little compared with 
circulating Bibles. It is worth a whole life to 
confer a translation upon the smallest tribe of the 
wildest aborigines ; yea, death itself meets with a 
sevenfold recompense, if endured for the Word’s 
sake. No human tongue can fully express the 
unutterable value of that rich boon which is con- 
ferred upon mankind in the gift of Holy Scripture. 
It is one of those things of which we shall never 
know the value till we lose them. As an elegant 
writer forcibly puts it, ‘You have only to think 
what a change would pass on the aspect of our 
race, if the Bible were suddenly withdrawn, 
and all remembrance of it swept away, and 
you arrive at some faint notion of the worth 
of this volume. Take from Christendom the 
Bible, and you have taken the moral chart 
by which alone its population can be guided. 
Ignorant of the nature of God, and only guessing 
at their own immortality, the tens of thousands 
would be as mariners tossed on a wide ocean with- 
out a pole-star aud without a compass, The blue 
lights of the storm-fiend would burn ever in the 
shrouds ; and whea the tornado of death rushed 
across the waters, there would be heard nothing 
but the shriek of the terrified and the groan of 
the despairing. It were to mantle the earth with 
more than Egyptian darkness,—it were to dry up 
the fountains of human happiness,—it were to take 
the tide from the waters, and leave them stagnant— 
and the stars from our heavens, and leave them in 
sackcloth, —and the verdure from the valleys, and 
leave them in barrenness; it were to make the 
present all recklessness, and the future all 
hopelessness, —the maniac’s revelry, and the 
fiend’s imprisonment,—if you could annihilate 
that precious volume, which tells of God and of 
Christ, and unveils immortality, and instructs to 
duty, and woos to glory.’ Such is the Bible. 
Praise ye it, and spread it more and more.” 

After this profusion of vehement bombast 
we must indeed come to a dead stop! “The 
blue lights of the storm fiend ” we confess to 
be a great deal too much for us! “The 
tornado of death rushing across the waters,” 
magniloquent rather than current as is the 
phraseology, completely takes away our 
breath, and overwhelms all moderate ideas 
as to the appropriate nature both of writing 
and preaching! We must therefore just let 
Mr. Spurgeon spin himself out in his own 
fashion on the third head, concerning which 
*he trembles to announce his convictions.” 
We really wonder why, inasmuch as men 
much more learned than himself, and far 
better calculated to offer sound and practical 
reasons for their opinions, have long earnestly 





and sincerely insisted upon the necessity of 
a revision of the text of the Holy Scriptures, 
in order to correct what is manifestly erro- 
neous in translation, and to expunge obsolete 
phrases and expressions, which in no way 
whatever assist the sense, but often bring 
the holiest of holy things into ridicule and 
contempt. Mr. Spurgeon’s dread of his own 
rashness may, however, result from an 
innate feeling of his incompetence to offer 
an opinion. The natural inquiry, therefore, 
is, if such be the case :—“ Why on earth did he 
do so, and why did he undertake the per- 
formance of a task, for which he has himself 
supplied’ the most manifest and positive 
proofs of incompetency ?” 


To the book itself, which has all the dis- 
advantages of Mr. Spurgeon’s manifest inca- 
pacity as an Editor and Introducer, there is 
but little objection. That anything new will 
be discovered in it is not to be expected. 
Mrs. Conant draws all her materials from 
well-known English resources, depending 
very much upon Burnet, Strype, and a 
recently published work, “Anderson’s Annals 
of the English Bible.” The consequence of 
this is, that she reiterates inaccuracies, which 
have long since been exploded, and deduces 
conclusions from mistakes that are no longer 
tenable. She does not, however, refrain 
from attacking the opinions of others. 
American pertinacity is frequently mani- 
fested in this respect, and upon one of her 
own sex she is exceedingly hard, not we must 
confess without sufficient cause; but yet 
with too little deference, seeing that Miss 
Strickland had the opportunity of con- 
sulting original documents, and therefore 
might be presumed to have arrived at 
correct conclusions. Mrs. Conant might 
not perhaps be aware that our English 
female historian invariably preferred her 
own preconceived opinions to outweigh the 
force of documentary proof. As respects 
the character of Anne Boleyn, all the world 
knows that Mr. Froude, in his anxiety to be 
the apologist of Henry VIII., has been at 
the utmost pains to vilify his second wife, 
who was the honest and intrepid promoter 
of the English Reformation. Mrs. Conant 
has arrived at an entirely different conclusion 
to that of Mr. Froude, and in Chap X., 
“ Anne Boleyn, the Royal Patroness,”’ has 
certainly endeavoured to do ample justice to 
one of the most ill-used and cruelly sacri- 
ficed of our English Queens. In the first 
place, Mrs. Conant entirely exculpates this 
victim of despotic passion of the accusa- 
tion of immorality and infidelity in her 
early life; and shows that, educated as 
she had been in the service of the pious 
Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, the favourite 
sister of Francis I. of France, “there is a 
sufficient warrant, with all who believe in 
female honour, that there was no stain on 
the character of the youthful Anne.” Mrs. 
Conant’s estimation, indeed, of this deeply- 
injured woman, is so much in accordance 
with the general belief in her virtue and 
excellence, which even Mr. Froude has 
scarcely weakened, that it deserves preserva- 
tion, and therefore, though the extract is 
somewhat long, we the more readily quote 
it: 

“The character of Anne Boleyn has been 
variously estimated, according to the point of 
view of those who judged her. A living female 
writer of distinction condemns her, with a severity 
strongly in contrast with the tender sympathy of 
her apologies for the crimes of Mary. It is not 
denied that her relation to the worthy Katherine, 
taken by itself, presents her ina light far from 





favorable. But we must remember, that it was 
no trifling affair to reject the hand of a wilful and 
imperious monarch like Henry, who held not only 
her own life, but the lives and fortunes of her 
family wholly at his disposal, and who valued 
heads as little as foot-balls, when they stood in 
the way of his wishes. Nor must we forget, that 
the general voice of the time, both in and out of 
the church of Rome, declared for the lawfulness 
of her marriage. She herself seems never to have 
doubted of it. Even in immediate view of death, 
when touched with passionate remorse for her 
lack of tenderness towards the forlorn Mary, she 
had no confession to make of injuries to Katherine. 

‘* But even if in this she erred, with so many of 
the wisest of her time, it may justly be claimed, 
that in every other respect she was as noble a 
woman as ever wore the English crown. Even in 
the gaiety of youth, and at the height of her 
triumph as the reigning queen of beauty and 
grace, the incense of court flattery could not meet 
the wants of her mind and heart. Even then, 
she studied the Holy Scriptures, and the works of 
the Reformers, at every risk ; and through her 
example and influence, a taste for the same 
earnest pursuits was communicated to some of the 
inmates of the palace. Her character improved 
and deepened under her responsibilities as Queen. 
In charity, she was both wise and bountiful. 
‘Her ordinary,’ says one of her oldest bio- 
graphers, ‘amounted to fifteen hundred pounds 
at the least, yearly (about 20,0007. of our time), 
to be bestowed on the poor; her provision of 
stock for them, in sundry needy parishes, was 
very great. Out of her privy purse went nota 
little for like purposes, to scholars in exhibition, 
very much ; so as in three quarters of a year, her 
alms and bounty were summed to fourteen or fifteen 
thousands.’ Strype says: ‘It was well known 
how extraordinary munificent she was towards 
poor scholars, that were studious and virtuous ; 
and how liberal in her exhibition towards them. 
She only required some good character from Dr. 
Skip, or Parker, or some other of her chaplains, 
of any scholar that expected or sued for her 
bounty.’ Her short reign—less than three years 
—was an epoch in the history of England's 
evangelization ; and the slanders of her enemies 
should not rob her of her place among the honoured 
martyrs to the truth. She died, not for her faults, 
but for the advocacy of pure religion, of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the common tongue, 
and their free diffusion among the people.” 


The impression made by this book is, 
upon the whole, favourable; but it will never 
obtain standard reputation in this country, 
whatever it may doin America. The welcome, 
which might have been afforded to it, has, 
however, been almost entirely prevented by 
the absurd and ill-considered selection of a 
gentleman to bring it into popularity, who 
does not possess a single literary qualifica- 
tion, and whose absurd bombast, and manifest 
unfitness for the task he has undertaken will, 
in all probability, cause to the book itself, 
damage which,in spite of its many faults 
and inaccuracies, it does not deserve. 





The Navies of the World. By Hans Busk. 
(Routledge.) 
Our Naval Position and Policy. By a Naval 
Lord. (Longmans.) 
(First Norice.) 
TuERE is enough identity of purpose in these 
two very interesting works to justify us im 
classing them together in one notice. Both 
the author of “ The Rifle and how to Use it,” 
and the Naval Lord come to pretty much 
the same conclusions, in fact though not 
always avowedly, on the past, present and 
future of our navy; both mean France im 
every line ; both contend for naval supremacy 
as the very condition of England’s existence 
and both argue that to a very large extent 
if not entirely, that supremacy has been 
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feittered away and lost, and requires to be 
re-established. 

The events of the last few months have 
opened the eyes of even the most obtuse or 
the most wilful of our fellow-countrymen— 
they have proved to demonstration that so 
far from the dream of universal peace being 
realised, it is—if not very probable—still 


very possible for any sudden turn of events’ 


to plunge us almost without notice or space 
for preparation into the very middle of a 
European war. They have demonstrated 
that our “faithful ally” is able not only to 
throw a couple of hundred thousand men 
into a neighbouring country almost without 
warning, but to handle them well when he 
gets them there. So far, a sort of dreamy 
uninquiring reliance on “ our fleet” has 
rendered the British public generally very 
indifferent to the calculations of what figure 
we should cut in the event of a sudden feud. 
But from that dream most men are fast 
waking—waking to hear men in high official 
positions pointing out with unmistakeable 
earnestness our almost utter unpreparedness 
for such an event. With all this before our 
eyes and ringing in our ears, with rifle-clubs 
forming all over the country, and with every 
official nerve strained to its utmost to get for- 
ward all the available resources of our navy, 
there could hardly have been selected any 
topic more certain of attracting universal 
and eager attention in this country than the 
“present state and future capabilities” of 
our own and our neighbours’ war-ships. 
Besides which it cannot be too constantly 
borne in mind that the science of naval 
warfare is in a transition state, and, in 
common with all other sciences in an age of 
eg and discovery, is undergoing 
mighty changes. It is not very long since 
we had to notice this in examining Sir 
Howard Douglas’s very able and far-seeing 
treatise on “ Naval Warfare with Steam,” but 
even during that short interval the progress 
of change has been rapid indeed—afloat, the 
steady cashiering of the old three-deckers in 
favour of the more manageable 91’s, the rapid 
development of a class of frigates the weight 
of whose broadside will equal or surpass that 
of a 120 gun ship of the ancien régime, the 
construction of ships in armour, and a 
gradual alteration of the shape of the pro- 
peller in such sort as that its own inventor 
would hardly recognise it—ashore, the re- 
cognition of the Armstrong gun, and the 
Norton fire, closely pressed even as we write 
by the invention of Mr. Warry,—these and 
numerous indications point out to us in the 
most unmistakeable manner, that we are 
entering on a new epoch in the history of 


naval warfare, in which the best prepared | 
and the most provident will secure the pre- | 


dominance, and in which science and inven- 
tion must go hand in hand with, even if they 
do not lead, mere animal courage. 

Taking the works on our list in order, we 
proceed to consider Mr. Hans Busk’s first. 
The author professes to give us a general 
and in some instances particular account of 
the principal navies of the world, together 
with reliable statistics of their imutériel and 
sing As we gather the history of the 
»00k from its introductory chapter, that 
extraordinary essay which has come to be 
known as “the Leipsic article,” and for a 
somewhat more respectable translation of 
which than appeared in our papers we have 
heartily to thank Mr. Busk, was at the 
bottom of it. Struck and annoyed at the 
absurd difficulties apparent in obtaining 
reliable information on the subject, the 
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author appears to have gone boldly to work 
and sought for information at the fountain 
head. That this was just the spot on which 
the information sought was to be found is 
true, but for all that it is just where no other 
man acquainted in the smallest degree with 
official reserve would have dreamed of 
obtaining it. Nothing daunted, however, 
by this acknowledged difficuly, he adhered 
to his resolution, and in order to obtain 
information on the contents and capabilities 
of the French naval arsenals, he repaired to 
the arsenals themselves and spent some time 
at Toulon, Rochefort, L’Orient, Brest, and 
Cherbourg, making his own inquiries in his 
own way on the spot. That his courage 
and confidence met with the success they 
merited we gather from the circumstance 
that he has been able to furnish us in a 
tabular appendix with a complete classified 
statement of the whole French navy, inclu- 
ding not merely the ordinary items of 
number of guns, horse power, and so forth, 
but besides, all particulars of when and where 
laid down, and the date and nature of altera- 
tions. Assuming these particulars to be cor- 
rect, and we see no reason to doubt that they 
are so, we have in the unpretending looking 
volume before us a body of information the 
utility of which at the present moment it is 
difficult to exaggerate. We may, however, 
take the opportunity of remarking en passant 
that, wherever practicable, it would have 
been more satisfactory if the sources from 
which statistical information has been 
derived had been indicated a little more 
clearly. In reference to the French statistics 
that would have been obviously unadvisable, 
as it would in all probability have merely 
tended—as the publication of the book may 
still tend—to get some Gallic friends of the 
author into trouble, but the same caution 
need not have been observed in reference, for 
instance, to our navy. We are left to infer 
that the information has been supplied, or 
at least checked at the Admiralty itself, but 
when we are supplied with an elaborate 
statement, covering nearly a score of pages, 
and professing to give the particulars of 
every vessel in the Queen’s service, 
“corrected to April 1859,” and when we are 
informed that the list has been prepared 
mainly “to supply the want of reliable 
information,” exhibited in “the statements 
lately put forth by English and Continental 
newspapers,” it would at least have been 
more satisfactory to have had an opportunity 
of judging how far the author’s own statistics 
are to be relied on. Having said so much, 
however, it is but fair to add that as far as 
we have had it in our power to test them in 
one or two instances, culled at random, they 
are strictly accurate. 

Next to the English and French navies, 
which of course occupy the largest portion 
of the work, the United States navy receives 
the greatest share of attention—besides 
which we have descriptions and particulars 
of the Russian, Swedish-Norwegian, Dutch, 
Spanish, Austrian, Brazilian, Peruvian, and 
other navies—in short of the naval resources 
of every nation with the exception of Egypt, 
from which pachalik there are as yet “no 
returns ;” and also with the exception of 
China, Japan, and the Eastern Asiatic sea- 
board generally, in reference to which some 
particulars in a future edition might, in the 
present aspect of affairs in that quarter, be 
neither useless nor uninteresting. 

Nearly a whole chapter is devoted to an 
analysis and, where needed, refutation of the 
statements of the Leipsic article; we almost 











look on this as a work of supererogation, as 
the fallacious nature of a large proportion of 
those statements has been exposed over and 
over again; it is probable, however, that 
they never before received so able, so careful, 
or so severe a handling as in the present 
vork. Perhaps there was more excuse for 
introducing a short historical sketch of both 
English and French navies, but we are dis- 
posed to grudge even the space thus occu- 
pied in a work so exclusively devoted to the 
present and the future of both. 

The grand numerical results at which the 
author arrives are, as far as these two navies 
are concerned, something to the following 
effect: the steam navy of England numbers, 
of steamships and steam-vessels of all de- 
scriptions, 530, mounting upwards of 8200 
guns, and driven by engines of upwards of 
10,500 horse-power * ; of sailing-vessels of all 
sorts, 221, mounting some 8000 guns more, 
but of which a considerable proportion must 
not be considered as effective. 

The French navy’s steam-vessels of all 
sorts amount to 265, mounting 5500 guns, 
and with a horse-power of 77,820. ‘Their 
sailing-vessels number 180, and mount 
2922 guns. Both navies we are told, will. 
by the end of this year, be increased by 
rather more than 4000 horse-power each. 
But even this disproportion will not content 
the author, as on examination it appears 
that the proportion of screw line of 
battle ships and frigates out of the above 
totals gives nearly an equal force to each 
nation, the French numbering 86, with 5294 
guns and 46,890 horse-power; whilst for 
ourselves we have 84 ships, with 5974 guns 
and 47,740 horse-power. The great differ- 
ence appears to lie in sailing men-of-war, 
gunboats, and the other smaller vessels ; and 
after all it cannot be too constantly kept in 
mind that the above figures, in common with 
all figures, represent no more than either 
navy on paper. The important question, of 
course, must ever be what proportion of 
these paper navies are at this moment 
available; what proportion can be brought 
into an available condition within a given 
time. It is of course impossible to follow 
the author into the careful, though neces- 
sarily somewhat tedious, minutize through 
which he arrives at particular conclusions on 
this head. To cite but one instance, under the 
head of “ Sailing Vessels in our own Navy,” 
we find the imposing figures—ships of the 
line, 43; frigates, 58. Buta disastrous foot- 
note sadly dispels the illusion created by 
these imposing figures, by quietly suggest- 
ing that of the former not above thirteen or 
fifteen, and of the latter not more than four- 
teen or sixteen, can he regarded as really 
effective. In another part of the work we 
are furnished with the particulars of these 
non-effective ships, and are really tempted 
to ask why they continue to exist at all. We 
are disposed to think that the conclusions 
arrived at by the author will recommend 
themselves at any rate to the thinking por- 
tion of his readers, if only on account of their 
temperate tone. The primary object having 
clearly been to arrive at reliable facts, the 





* We are obliged to be thus general, for the author has 
omitted from his classified summary the totals of both 
horse-power and guns, and we have picked both out the 
best way we could. In doing so we observed that the 
Admiralty return ‘‘made up to the autumn of 1858,” 
gives a grand total of 464 stcam-ships and vessels; the 
author’s summary to April 1859 gives 530 as above, and 
he says ‘‘ the few discrepancies ’’ between the two, “‘ show 
precisely the changes which have taken place in the last 
four months,” that is, sixty-six vessels, of which on 
examination sixty appear to be corvettes and sloops, 
have been added within four months. Can such 
things be? 
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next has as clearly been to make honest de- 
ductions from those facts when obtained. 
And though the British navy is in his esti- 
mation, as we have already hinted, consider- 
ably inferior, both in materiel and personnel, 


to what it ought to be, both in respect of the | 
navy of our great rival maritime power, and in 

reference to the enormous extent of our own | 
seaboard, and the scattered nature of our | 
possessions, still his strictures on this point | 
are very different from those wild grumbles , 


with which so large a proportion of writers 


on the subject appear to expect to earn a_ 


reputation for sagacity; and thus, whilst 
doing ample justice to the extraordinary and 
judicious efforts which have, during the few 
last years, been successful in elevating the 


character and expanding the resources of | 


the French navy in an almost incredible 
degree, the author is, at the same time, 


careful to inform us that, “upon a careful | 


computation, it appears that between 1848 


and 1858 we have built 24 ships of the line, | 


21 frigates, 35 corvettes and sloops, 1 floating 
battery — this must be a mistake, the 
number is 8—2 gun-vessels, 186 gun-boats, 2 


troop-sloops, 2 tenders, and 1 yacht. ‘During | 
the same period the screw has been applied | 


to the stern-posts of 9 line of battle ships, 


7 block ships, 4 mortar ships, and 1 store | 
ship, while a good many vessels have been | 


bought;” and we learn that “ it is proposed 
that we should have by the autumn of 1860, 

5 more screw line of battle ships, thus 
raising the entire number to 56, as well as 
a considerable augmentation to the list of 
frigates. Few events,’ adds the author, 
“excited greater amazement in France than 
this announcement, revealing as it does the 
magnitude of our resources and the extent 


of our a for naval operations.”* As 


regards the personnel of the two navies, how- 
ever, the author, in common, we believe, 
with all writers and speakers of any note, 
gives a decided preference to the French 


system, whether as regards the education | 
and promotion of officers, or the main- | 


tenance and training of an efficient body of 
seamen afloat or in reserve. The description 
of the Inscription system, and its working is 
worthy of perusal; the chief question, how- 
ever, being after all, whether it is applicable 
to English habits and notions. 

this may be, certain it is that there is always 
a difficulty, always a delay in furnishing our 


ships with efficient crews; and even the | 


recently proclaimed bounties do not appear 


to have effected nearly so much as was ex- | 


pected in that direction. Whether Mr. 


Lindsay’s suggestions, which will be found | 


ably discussed in the chapter on “ Manning 
the Navy,” or the creation of additional in- 
ducements to seamen of merchant vessels, or 
the old-fashioned and hateful system of im- 
pressment, or some new and untried scheme 
will be found best calculated to remove the 
difficulty—the acknowledged difficulty—is of 
course more or less matter of speculation ; 
but, in arriving at any conclusion on the 
subject, the chapter referred to will be found 
of singular service. 

Before leaving the all-absorbing topic of 
the relative conditions of the English and 
French navies, we may refer to the chapter 
on the “ Naval Ports and Arsenals of France,” 
as containing many interesting particulars 





* Lord Clarence Paget stated the other night in the 
House that he expected by the end of the financial year 
to have afloat 50 screw line of battle ships, 37 frigates, 
and 140 corvettes, sloops, gunboats, &c., and added that 
“the construction of ships during the present year is 
really something stupendous, * * * something marvellous 
even for this country.” 


However | 


' of the history and present conditions of the 
| five principal ones already enumerated. 
| Hach description is accompanied by a plan, 
| which we take it for granted the author has 
| derived from unexceptionable sources, with- 
out being in a position, from reasons before 
hinted at, to acknowledge them. It is sin- 
gular, however, that on comparing these 
plans with the maps in Malte Brun’s standard 
work, we find that in the latter the River 
Blavet is made to fall into the natural har- 
bour, on the shore of which L’Orient is 
represented as situated, at a distance of 
five kilometres (three miles) east of that 
port, instead of running in a compara- 
tively narrow stream past the town itself 
as represented in Mr. Busk’s plan; and 
that Rochefort which is described by Mr. 
Busk as “about 150 miles to the south- 
ward and westward (eastward of course) of 
L’Orient, and at the mouth of the Charente,” 
| and the plan of which places it on the left 
bank of the Charente, is by the same French 
authority represented as on the right bank 
of that river, and removed from its mouth 
by three considerable reaches, measuring 
nearly fifteen kilometres, or between nine 
and ten miles altogether. 

The estimate formed of the United States 
navy is certainly not flattering, but we 
imagine it is very nearly if not quite correct. 
|The monster frigates with their monster 
| guns and necessarily monster portholes, of 
| which our Transatlantic brethren are so 
| proud, and which in fact form the only 
feature in their navy, seem after all very 
likely to turn out monster targets for both 
| round shot and shell, as well as for the 
| inevitable Minié or Enfield. Those who 
had an opportunity of seeing the Niagara 
and her wide portholes, and remember the 
| rifle pits and gun collars at the Redan, will 
| readily understand how the thirteen or 
fourteen men required to work each of her 
| guns might be made to suffer through the 
| yawning port. And it is further hinted 
that the height of the armament above the 
water produces heavy rolling. The rolling 
of heavily-armed screw-propelled war ships 
is still a subject of anxious deliberation 
among naval authorities. What was found 
necessary to do to the gunboats which 
recently made those memorable voyages to 
China in order to remedy this serious defect 
_ will be found detailed in the book before us. 

To give anything approaching to a com- 
plete enumeration of the remaining numerous 
topics of interest touched on would be im- 
possible in any reasonable space; we will 
therefore select but two, and those the 
principal: the screw 
Armstrong gun. As regards the former, we 
cannot help again remarking that we could 





propeller and _ the | 


that this continues in a large measure to be 
still the state of things only shows, as we 
have long suspected, that the science of pro- 
pulsion is yet in its infancy. 

In the chapter on gunnery, &c., we are 
presented with full and true particulars, 
drawings, &c., of the Armstrong gun, which 
are interesting, and would be more so if, as 
in the former instances adverted to, we had 
the authority quoted. In the absence of 
this, one cannot help recalling the inventor’s 
own warning in his celebrated speech, and 
hoping that by and by we may have his own 
“imprimatur” both to letter-press and 
engravings. Other inventions, however, are 
already pressing hard into the field. Mr. 
Whitworth is still satisfied that time will 
show. Mr. Warry’s invention is noticed by 
the author, and even whilst we write, the 
experiments with the chain rifle are opening 
up a new field in the direction of rapidity 
which may eclipse all three. 

The body of information collected in 
reference to the penetrating power of 
projectiles of different weights and shapes, 
and fired with différent charges is extremely 
interesting, but too diffuse to be here more 
than alluded to. Nor have we space to do 
more than notice the very valuable tables, 
&c., which are gathered into the appendix, 
to some of which we have already alluded; 
and of the rest we may add that the 
classified statements of the different navies 
are the most useful, the reproduction in 
eatenso of the Duke of Wellington’s cele- 
brated letter to Sir John Burgoyne the most 
interesting, and a few extracts showing the 
preparations against invasion suggested 
sixty years ago the most amusing. 

The book is neatly illustrated with some 
engravings from sketches by a well-known 
nautical artist, as well as by the maps 
alluded to. 








British Novelists and their Styles: Being « 
Critical Sketch of the History of. British 
Prose Fiction. By Professor Masson. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir a given effect on the mind is caused by 

some association—if all mental effect is caused. 

by association more or less perfect, then we 
can understand how it is that a favourite 
author becomes so much the personal friend 
of his ardent reader. If the reader, say, 
remember a holy deathbed, and if the author 
associate his page with that calm departure, 
the author will assuredly be the gentle 
friend of the reader, who will love the sight 
of the very binding of the book. Hence it 
is, we think, that all works relative to 


| authors will command attention, whether 


readily have dispensed with the historical | 


part of the chapter. 


Every child’s book | 


now-a-days has a history of steam pro- | 
pulsion, and the first steam-boat, and so on, | 


and we think valuable space has been 
sacrificed. Would it be asking too much to 
beg the author to throw overboard at once, 
| for all future editions, the whole historical 
matter throughout the book, and replace it 
with something more cognate to the rest of 
the work. So much of the chapter, how- 
ever, as treats of the present extremely 
interesting changes in progress in the form 
of the propeller, and of the startling experi- 
ments on it recently made are well worth 
perusal. We were well aware that some of 
the most important data connected with the 
screw-propeller had been the result of 


‘accident in the teeth of all calculation, but ; hour after hour ? 


| 


they are good, indifferent, or utterly bad. 
It is useless for even a great man to say: 
the relation between author and reader is a 
mere business one—the first sells, the second 
buys. Such a belief can only be a form of 
pride, the result, perchance, of searching 
grief, for our trouble has one of two 


/endings—it makes us either better men 


than we were before its advent, or it makes 
us infinitely worse. A good man will love 
a kindly author, will be sorry to hear of his 
griefs, pity him in his misfortunes if they 
are undeserved, and yield a noble gratitude 
to this patient friend—the friend who is 
always on the shelf, never away when 
wanted, silent when unsought, patient, 
willing to teach, unobtrusive. Is this no 
friend—this author, this consoler? Is he 
but a tradesman—he who speaks to you 
A tradesman—a huck- 
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ster? Down with such a thought. He is 
your second conscience—he may have saved 

ou, or he may save you. And so Professor 

asson's book will be received with acclama- 
tion, for it is not only a book about authors, 
but a geod book too. The work was 
originally produced in the form of lectures, 
and delivered in Edinburgh, hence the 
author has almost to apologise for the dispro- 
portionate commendations of Scotch authors. 

The first chapter, or lecture, is devoted to 
the nature and history of the novel, wherein 
the writer seeks a high place for the novel. 
He says: 

‘* In short, if we think only of good novels in 
connection with good narrative poems, throwing 
-equally out of sight what is inferior in both depart- 
ments, the association of the Novel with the Epic 
will not seem so much amiss. At all events, in 
tracing the history of the Novel, there will be 
some advantage in recollecting the association. 
The phases through which the Novel has passed 
will be found to be not unlike those through 
which Narrative Poetry has passed ; and, in any 
particular country, the Prose Fiction of a period 
will be found to exhibit the characteristics seen 
also in the contemporary Narrative Poetry.” 


Still continuing in praise of the novel, the 
professor says: 


“It is Mr. Hallam, I think, who remarks that, 

with all the wealth of social allusion contained in 
the works of the poets, and especially of the 
comic poets, they do not transmit to us so rich a 
detritus of minutie respecting the laws, the 
customs, and the whole economy of the defunct 
life of past generations, as do the prose novels of 
such ages as have produced any. Other historians 
have made the same remark, and have even, in 
writing of particular periods, declared that they 
would have been willing, as far as their immediate 
purpose was concerned, to exchange a whole 
library of the poets of those periods for one 
tolerably good novel.” 
_ “When Falstaff has to talk (and what talk it 
is!) does not Shakespeare make the preparation 
by going into prose? And what is the talk of his 
matchless clowns, but an alternation between 
broken prose and the wildest and most wayward 
lyric ; as if Shakespeare’s very idea of a clown was 
that of a being through whom nature blew her 
extreme shreds of deepest sense and of keenest 
pathos, with nothing connecting or intermediate ? 
In this habit or instinct of Shakespeare—and the 
practice is seen not in Falstaff and the clowns 
alone, but in all the similar characters—we seem 
to have a verification of what has been alleged as 
to the capabilities of Prose in the region of 
humour.” 


Speaking of the history of the novel, the 
writer lays it down that 

“No part of Europe contributed more richly to 
the early modern Prose Fiction than the Spanish 
Peninsula. The wars of the Goths and the 
Moors in Spain had transmitted, in abundance, 
legends for a national epic, which had been 
embodied in long metrical poems, and in warlike 
songs and ballads. Some of these, perhaps, with 
other more ordinary narratives, had also taken 
the shape of prose. It was towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, however, that Vasco 
Lobeyra, a Portuguese by birth, seizing a subject 
which did not appertain in particular to the 
Spanish Peninsula, but to the general fund of 
European tales of chivalry, wrote his famous 

Amadis de Gaul,’ called ‘the Iliad of the prose 
Ttomances of knight-errantry.’” 

“In no country was the impulse to the 
narrative form of literature earlier or stronger 
than in Britain. The Norman conquest, inter- 
Tupting the native tendencies of the Saxons, which 
had been rather to the practical and ethical, 
handed over the initiation and conduct of a new 
literature in England to those who were pre- 
eminently the Trouvenrs of Europe—i. ¢., to the 

orman minstrels. Perhaps more of the distin- 
guished Norman Trouveurs of the twelfth and 





thirteenth centuries were borm on the English 
than on the French side of the Channel ; and so 
powerful was the infusion into England of the 
Trouveur or Narrative, as distinct from the 
Troubadour or Lyrical spirit, that, in the whole 
course of English literature since, one can see 
the narrative impulse ruling and the lyric 
subordinate.” 

‘*In the sixteenth century, however, England 
had already produced a form of scholarly prose 
fiction for which there had been no exact foreign 
precedent. This was the Political Allegory, 
represented in Sir Thomas More’s ‘Utopia.’ ” 

“Such a style of fiction, once introduced, and 
requiring only as much or as little of genuine 
poetic fancy as an author might choose to throw 
into it, was likely to be kept up. Accordingly, 
we have later examples of it, also originally in 
Latin, in Bacon’s ‘ Atlantis.’ ” 

‘ Before any of these Latin allegories, except 
More’s ‘ Utopia,’ had been published, the English 
language had received not only its first sustained 
and scholarly prose fiction, but also one of the 
earliest specimens of its capacity for refined and 
artistic prose of any kind, in Sir Philip Sidney's 
‘ Arcadia.’ ” 

‘* It would be mere pretence to say that the 
romance could be read through now by any one 
not absolutely Sidney-smitten in his tastes, or 
that, compared with the books which we do read 
through, it is not intolerably languid.” 


Past the Elizabethan age of the novel, the 
writer stretches forth a warm willing hand 
to Bunyan. He says: 

‘But such a work was coming! While Boyle’s 
‘Parthenissa’ was finding its leisurely readers, 
there was living in Bedford Jail, where he had 
been confined, with brief intervals, ever since the 
Restoration, a tall, strong-boned, ruddy-faced, 
reddish-haired man, already known to the 
Justices of that district as John Bunyan, an 
obstinate Baptist preacher. He was comparatively 
illiterate ; the Bible and Foxe’s Martyrs were the 
books he chiefly read—on his preserved copy of 
the last of which may be still seen marginal 
comments in his hand in ill-spelt doggrel ; and 
he had probably never read a romance in his 
life, except, in his unregenerate days, the old 
chap-book of Bevis of Southampton. But he was 
aman of natural genius, with a wit none of the 
weakest, and an imagination about the most 
fervid in England.” 

‘‘The immediate popularity of the book 
(‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ ) in England, Scotland, and 
the Puritan colonies of America, showed that 
Bunyan had not miscalculated his power. By 
the year 1685, there were ten editions of it— 
coarsely printed, it is true, and on coarse paper ; 
for the poor and the rude discovered its merits 
long before it was customary to speak of it as a 
feat of literary genius.” 

And how often has it happened, and how 
often will it happen, that genius is appre- 
ciated by the mass of readers before literary 
men have made the discovery of its 
existence ? 

The second lecture is devoted to the fiction 
writers of the eighteenth century, and in 
opening it, Professor Masson attempts to 
account for the moral state of society in these 
words : 

‘© As, in the case of an individual, a temporary 


malevolence of atmospheric conditions, or of other | 


conditions of nature out of himself, may depress 
his mental energy and actually lessen the worth 
of all that he thinks and says while the adverse 
conjunction lasts, so may there not be cosmical 
conditions, conditions of total nature outside of 
Humanity, tremors telluric and even blasts 
sidereal along the earth’s orbit, or along the 
mightier path in which our whole system is 
voyaging, of a kind sometimes to cause epidemics 
which swee 
seem like admonitions that the globe itself might 
be replunged into the fell pre-Adamite state 


through the life of the globe, and | 





times, without any such glaring stroke of decima- 
tion and death, to lead with equal certainty to 
weaknesses and untoward intellectual variations?” 


The power of Swift is nobly appreciated 
in this book, while the terrible character of 
the man is never hidden by admiration for 
his genius. “ Swift,” says the writer : 

‘* Swift, in his fictions, as in the rest of his 
writings, is the British satirist of his age. His 
prototype, in as far as he had any, was Rabelais. 
In Swift first the mad, the obscene, the ghastly, 
the all but infernal and yet infinitely sorrowful 
humour of the French satirist of the sixteenth 
century appears in full measure in the literature 
of Britain. That he was a reader of Rabelais 
cannot be doubted. He adopts his style and the 
whimsicalities of his method so openly as almost 
to court the name of his imitator. But it was as 
aman of original genius, who would have gone 
near to be the Rabelais of his time and country, 
even had no Rabelais been in France before him.” 

“Swift's philosophy was a philosophy of 
misanthropy rather than of benevolence, of 
universal despair rather than of hope, of the 
blackness under the earth, and the demons 
tugging there at their connections with man, 
rather than of the light and evangelism of the 
countervailing Heaven.” 

But we can never subscribe to the opinion 
that “literary critics break down in laughter 
from the sheer grossness of some of his 
fancies.” These “fancies” are ever too 
bitter, too brutal to evoke the laughter of 
a thinking man: thoughtless, happy school- 
boys may laugh at Swift—thinking men, 
never. 

Space prohibits us from quoting our 
author on Defoe, but he pays a just tribute 
to the “reality” of the writing of the great 
father of Robinson Crusoe. 

The writer does not deal so kindly with 
Steele and Addison ; they are merely named 
and passed, while many pages are devoted 
to Richardson. Indeed, Mr. Masson seems 
to have a respect for Richardson and his 
works which will create some amazement in 
readers who have formed an opinion of the 
author of “ Pamela” for themselves. He is 
continually named in connection with Field- 
ing, and the dashing Harry, the creator of 
“Tom Jones” certainly has less attention 
paid him than the nervous little printer. 
Pamela may be worthy of all possible 
praise—those didactic letters of hers when 
married may be interesting, but never yet 
could we deprive ourselves of the impression 
that Pamela and Richardson’s entire gallery 
are wholly artificial, and even impossible. 

Mr. Masson certainly uses Fielding most 
cruelly—he places him in literary company 
the handsome writer would have utterly 
rejected, and then passes him by to write 
a grand eulogium upon the author of 
* Humphrey Clinker.” 

We have great satisfaction in reading Mr. 
Masson’s opinion of Sterne—glad to mark 
him protesting against the degradation 
which the author of “The Sentimental 
Journey ” has suffered since the delivery of 
Mr. Thackeray’s celebrated lectures. He says: 

‘¢ There is scarcely anything more intellectually 
exquisite than the humour of Sterne. To very 
fastidious readers much of the humour of Fielding 
or of Smollett might come at last to seem but 
buffoonery ; but Shakespeare himself, as one 
fancies, would have read Sterne with admiration 
and pleasure.” 

Had Mr. Masson rested here, we should 
have been wholly with him, but he continues : 

‘* Believing, as I do, that the deepest literary 
criticism is that which connects a man’s writings 
most profoundly and intimately with his per- 


whence it emerged to support man, and, at other | sonality, conceived comprehensively and with 
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central accuracy, I can only hope that, if we had | belong to the classic roll ; they are now in their 


the means of investigating Sterne’s character more 
largely and exactly. we should find the man, 
after all, as good as his genius.” 

The character of a man is surely seen in 
his letters, and Sterne’s correspondence 
rises up against him—forbidding the hope 
that he was “as good as his genius was 
great.” That Mr. Thackeray rates the power 
of Sterne too low is easily admitted, and it is 
equally clear that the Professor rates it too 


high. Sterne stands an awful example of | 


intellectual immorality; an immorality not 
of his time, but of his nature. 

The “ Vicar of Wakefield” is also passed 
by, but graciously; for, says the author, 
what need to speak of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” or the genins of its author? The 
“Castle of Otranto,” with its preposterous 
mysticism, is very justly laughed at. 

As for the third lecture, it is a continuous 
approbation of Scott and his genius, in the 
course of which our author says: 


“* The limitation of Scott’s love of the antique 
to a particular region geographically, and a 
particular era chronologically, is worthy of notice. 
He does not go round and round the world (as 
who could in that fashion ?); his themes are not 
even oriental, except when Gothic adventure, as 
in the crusades, takes him to the East. Gothic 
Europe is his range. hen, again, it is to the 
centuries that constitute the Gothic era of 
European history, and, preferably, to the last of 
these, after the rise of the feudal system out of 
the earlier medieval chaos, that he confines his 
imaginative wanderings. He does not go back to 
classical times. It is as if, starting from the full 
light of his own days, and going back century 
after century—through the eighteenth to the 
seventeenth, and thence to the sixteenth, thence 
to the fifteenth, and so on—he had, in all, a range 
of about eight centuries through which he roamed, 
as in his proper domain, more attached to certain 
portions even of these than to others ; and as if, 
the moment he had penetrated far enough back to 
see the light of the anterior classical ages breaking 
through the gloom, then invariably he turned his 
steps, as feeling that, where there was Greek and 
Roman light, he had no interest in going, and he 
was at home only in the Gothic forest... . 
Scott’s veneration for the past, then, was not a 
veneration for the whole past, but for the Gothie 
portion of it; and in this he differed from other 
men who have possessed in strong degree the same 
general affection for history.” 

In this lecture, and apropos to the author- 
esses of Scott’s time, Mr. Masson says : 

** May there not be still farther room in the 
realm of intellectual activity for the genius of 
women ; may they not yet be in all the garrisons ? 
For my part I know not a more unmanly outcry 
than that in fashion against ‘ strong-minded 
women.’ Either the phrase is an irony which 
repetition has turned into a serious fallacy, and 
what is meant is, that the so-called ‘ strong- 
minded women’ are xot strong-minded, and that 
analogous specimens of men would be regarded as 
weak-minded ; or the phrase is cruel and mean. 
No woman yet but was better, nobler, ay, and 
essentially more womanly in precise proportion as 
her natural abilities had received all the education 
of which they were capable! No man really but 
thinks so and finds it so—at least, no man worth 
his beard !” 

The fourth lecture is devoted to consider- 
ations of the novelists since the time of 
Scott. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeray of 
course take the places of honour, and the 
writer’s opinions upon both of these novelists 
are extremely interesting. He says: 

“* Prose fiction in Britain—nay, in the rest of 
Europe and in America’ too—has received a fresh 
impulse and has taken on a new set of character- 
istics, since Dickens and Thackeray became, for 
us, its chief representatives. These two writers 


living activity, and the buzz of critics is about 

them ; but a time will come when they shall have 
| their settled places, and, the buzz having trans- 
| ferred itself to others whose turn of penance it 
| will then be, they shall be seen in their full 
| proportions relatively to the Fieldings and Smol- 
| letts and Sternes that went before them, and 
| men, noting their differences in comparison with 
| these, may assert also, more boldly than we, what 
| shall seem their superiorities.” 
| ‘It was not till after ten years of Dickens's 

established popularity, or till about the year 
1847, that Mr. Thackeray—whose extraordinary 
powers had already, however, been long recog- 
nised within a limited circle of intellectual men, 
in virtue of his scattered publications and papers— 
stepped forth into equally extensive celebrity.” 

“There is a Dickens faction, and there is a 
Thackeray faction ; and there is no debate more 
common, wherever literary talk goes on, than the 
debate as to the respective merits of Dickens and 
Thackeray. 

‘‘Perhaps there is a certain ungraciousness in 
our thus always comparing and contrasting the 
two writers. We ought to be but too glad that 
we have such a pair of contemporaries, yet living 
and in their prime, to cheer on against each other. 
I felt this strongly once when I saw the two men 
together. The occasion was historic. It was in 
June, 1857; the place was Norwood Cemetery. 
A multitude had gathered there to bury a man 
known to both of them, and who had known both 
of them well—a man whom we have had inciden- 
tally to name as holding a place, in some respects 
peculiar, in the class of writers to which they 
belong, though his most effective place was in.a 
kindred department of literature ; a man, too, of 
whom I will say that, let the judgment on his re- 
maining writings be permanently what it may, 
and let tongues have spoken of him this or that 
awry, there breathes not, to my knowledge, within 
the unwholesome bounds of what is specially Lon- 
don, any one in whose actual person there was 
more of the pith of energy at its tensest, of that 
which in a given myriad anywhere distinguishes 
the one. How like a little Nelson he stood, dash- 
ing back his hair, and quivering for the verbal 
combat! The flash of his wit, in which one 
quality the island had not his match, was but the 
manifestation easiest to be observed of a mind 
compact of sense and information, and of a soul 
generous and on fire. And now all that re- 
mained of Jerrold was enclosed within the 
leaden coffin which entered the cemetery gates. 
As it passed, one saw Dickens among the bearers 
of the pall, his uncovered head of genius stooped, 
and the wind blowing his hair. Close behind 
came Thackeray ; and, as the slow procession 
wound up the hill to the chapel, the crowd falling 
into it in twos and threes and increasing its 
length, his head was to be seen by the later ranks, 
towering far in the front above all the others, 
like that of a marching Saul. And so up to the 
little chapel they moved ; and, after the service 
for the dead, down again to another slope of the 
hill, where, by the. side of one of the walks, and 
opposite to the tombstone of Blanchard, Jerrold’s 
grave was open. . There the last words were read ; 
the coffin was lowered; and the two, among 
hundreds of others, looked down their farewell.” 


In dilating on the difference between the 
two authors, Mr. Masson says: 


‘Thackeray is a novelist of what is called the 
Real school ; Dickens is a novelist of the Ideal or 
Romantic school. (The terms Real and Ideal 
have been so run upon of late, that their repetition 
begins to nauseate ; but they must be kept, for all 
that, till better equivalents are provided.)” 


But we might go on quoting from this 
book to an unpardonable extent. In conclu- 
sion, let it be said that it is a book written 
fairly, heartily, and liberally on the whole; 
while, if objection is taken to the obvious 
tendency to elevate Scotch writers, it must 
not. be forgotten that the work was originally 
addressed to Scotchmen on Scotch soil. 








The English in India. By Captain Evans 
Bell, Madras Army. (John Chapman.) 


It is pleasant, we are told, to stand upon the 
shore and gaze securely from afar on the 
storm-cloud rushing over the troubled waters. 
If in an artistic mood, we may contemplate 
in silent rapture the ever-varying hues of 
light and shade; or, if philosophically dis- 
posed, we may weigh the causes that pro- 
duced this convulsion of nature, and moralise 
on its consequences. Something of this sort 
appears to have been the frame of mind in 
which Captain Bell set about recording his 
opinion on the position and conduct of his 
fellow-countrymen in India, for the double 
purpose of gratifying his personal vanity, 
and of administering to the prejudices of 
a certain class of fault-finders at home. 
Enjoying the comfortable berth of Assistant 
to the Governor-General’s Agent at Nagpore. 
and consequently exempt from military 
duties and responsibilities, he calmly looked 
forth upon the panorama of the Bengal 
Mutiny as it unfolded itself on the horizon. 
Some men in his position would have sym 
pathised with their brother officers of the 
twin service in their great sorrow and afflic- 
tion, and would at least have refrained from 
abuse and vituperation while they were yet 
struggling for théir lives and the mainte- 
nance of the British empire in the East. 
Whatever may have been their faults and 
shortcomings, no man of common gene- 
rosity would have chosen such a moment 
to hold them up to ridicule and con- 
tempt. But Captain Bell thought otherwise. 
Moved, no doubt, by a stern sense of duty, 
he refused to recognise any such feminine 
considerations, and magnanimously attacked 
his brothers in arms in aseries of anonymous 
letters addressed to oné of our weekly con- 
temporaries. He is particularly severe upon 
the unfortunate ensigns, who are described 
as a set of badly-educated, ill-bred, dissipated 
boys, with no thoughts above beer and 
billiards, and much addicted to foul language, 
and to abuse of the “nigger.” It must he 
presumed that Captain Bell would not 
calumniate his countrymen, and that what 
he asserts is founded on personal knowledge. 
Now, it so happens that his personal know- 
ledge is chiefly confined to the Madras 
Presidency, which he puts forth as a model 
of discipline and good manners. If, then, 
the Madras ensigns are so bad, what 
must the Bengal ones have been whose 
“ damned - nigger - and - beer - and - billiard 
system” has ended in “the total and final 
smash of the Bengal Army.” “The break- 





down, after all,” continues this kindly critic, 
| “has been in the European officers. ‘They 
have proved themselves, throughout the late 
| mutinies, to be utterly useless as a part of 
| the regimental establishment.” A more 
| unjust and cruel libel was never penned. 
| Never did regimental officers conduct them- 
| selves more nobly than those of the Bengal 
/army during the late mutinies, never were 
‘men more worthy the name of Englishmen, 
though possibly the Assistant to the Political 
| Agent at Nagpore may be little qualified to 
judge of their ‘merits. Captain Bell, in 
short, is one of ‘those self-sufficient men 
who are profoundly wise after the event, 
in their own estimation, wondrously skilful 
in tracing effects to their causes, and 
equally sure those causes are irrefragablc. 
It may be questioned, however, if the 
public will set as high a value upon his 
opinions as he himself is evidently disposed 


| to do. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. CHARLES 
KEAN. 


BerorE our next number is in the hands 
of our readers, a very interesting meeting 
will have taken place. A number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, some among them not 
far from being the highest in the land, will 
have assembled to recognise the worth and 
genius of Mr. Charles Kean, to express their 
regard for an old schoolfellow, their respect 
for an artist of remarkable eminence, and 
their esteem for an honourable and high- 
minded gentleman. Next week the usually 
still waters of the literary ocean will be 
lashed into froth and foam. Not a news- 
paper from the Land’s End to John O’Groat’s 
will fail to have its say upon so auspicious 
an occasion, and as we discern beforehand, 
some of the platitudes which will be spoken 
and written, and some of the mistakes 
which will be made, we have resolved to 
take up the subject a week before-hand, and 
give some of our contemporaries a hint or two 
that may not perhaps be thrown away. That 
Mr. Charles Kean should receive such a testi- 
monial as that which is about to be offered 
to him, is in itself a gratifying circumstance ; 
but it becomes much more so if we look at 
the case as it really stands, and divest it of 
some of that clap-trap with which already 
foolish persons have attempted to surround it. 
To talk about it as an act of “ graceful con- 
descension,’ as some have done, is not 
merely absurd, but offensive. To consider 
it as a tribute to the merits of a great actor 
is to take a very partial and one-sided view 
of the matter ; and to regard it in the light 
of a quasi private meeting of friends, to 
commemorate an era in the life of one 
among them, is a piece of affectation. It 
will be well that many whose mouths 
will be filled with Mr. Kean’s praises for 
some weeks to come should be told, that very 
much of what they will be saying can only 
be looked at as contradicting what they have 
been preaching nearly all their lives before. 
What a great thing it is to be an actor! and 
see what a great actor Mr. Charles Kean is! 
How he towers above the rest, and how 
proper it is that lords and gentlemen of large 
estate should make a difference between such 
a field-marshal us he is, and the mere rank- 
and-file of his profession ! It ought distinctly 
to be understood, that as far as this testi- 
monial is to take a public form, so far Mr. 
Kean is to be regarded not as the exception 
from, but as the type and specimen of his 
profession. 

There was undoubtedly a time when, 
saving a very few, actors were a heedless, 
thoughtless race, guided by little principle, 
living sadly irregular lives, out at elbows, 
out of credit, out of cash, and in debt. Many 
volumes have been filled with the narratives 
of their shifty expedients; how they gam- 
bled and quarrelled, and swore and fought ; 
what a loose code concerning things in 
general they had, and what queer notions 

ut marriage and divorce and all that 
appertains thereto prevailed among them. To 
an actor was to be out of the pale of 
Civilised society, and Charles Macklin did 
not go far beyond the current opinion of his 
time when he proposed to sign a document. 

Charles Macklin, rogue and vagabond by 
Act of Parliament.” But it will not be quite 
foreign to the matter if we take a glance at 
other professions at the same time—if we 
remind ourselves of Fleet-parsonsin town— 
and Tuillibers in the country—if we ask 
a few questions of Thomas ermody and 


Richard Savage, and others like them, how 
poets lived and what kind of amusements 
they indulged in—and if we investigate the 
lives of prelates like Archbishop Blackburne, 


We shall probably be brought to the con- 
clusion that all classes in those days were 
prone to disreputable doings, and that we 
now behold a general advance in propriety 
on the part of the whole nation together. 
The clergy and the bar, poets and painters, 
sculptors and actors, have gone on hand-in- 
hand till, having been what they were from 
the time of the second Charles to the time 
of the second George, we now see what they 
are in the age of Victoria. 

But it is not to be denied that this 
general advance has been greatly aided 
by individual exertions in each profession, 
and none have exercised a more wholesome 
influence over that of an actor than Mr. 
Charles Kean. It would be vain to con- 
ceal that it abounds in temptation, that it 
demands an extraordinary amount of moral 
strength as well as of intellectual acuteness, 
and that under no other circumstances can 
so many palliatives be pleaded in case of 
failure. The example of such men as he of 
whom we speak (and we rejoice to know 


that there are many such) has _ had, 
and is still having, a most beneficial 
tendency. To show his brethren that 


the closest study of the noblest poets, 
that the most correct interpretation of the 
greatest philosophers is capable of refining 
and exalting the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual nature of man, that an actor is 
all the better actor for being a Christian 
gentleman, to do this cannot be a task 
unworthy of a man of genius, and such 
a task has been here successfully accom- 
lished. It is true that such persons as 
Ir. and Mrs. Kean Jead, but it is equally 
true that the rest of the profession follow, 
and we are especially anxious that no, one 
under the notion of doing justice to a 
good and distinguished man, should by 
treating his case as an exceptional one insult 
both him and his brethren on the stage. 
Having made this preface, we shall hazard 
a few remarks as to the claims which 
Mr. Kean has to public approbation, as 
well as to public applause. He _ has 
especially preserved as an actor the 
modesty of nature. He has almost driven 
rant and bombast from the stage. He 
has eschewed all false taste and pandering to 
popular ignorance. 
question, what did the poet mean ? And he 
has rendered that meaning simply and 


lights would do. 








his gifted father, we must, while fully ac- 


| knowledging the fervid and fiery genius of | 


that remarkable man, still prefer the acting 
of the present representative of a great name. 
The elder Kean was a creature of flame and 
passion; he had no control over his powers ; 
he was carried away by his enthusiasm; 


who acted with him; but in our judgment, 
after having seen his best performances, 
he did not render the meaning of Shakspere. 

Nor is it merely as an interpreter of Shak- 
spere that we would award so high a rank to 
Mr. Charles Kean. We take from his varied 
repertoire many characters from other poets, 
and we find that among them are some that 
demand the highest genius, and in which he 
hasbeen entirely successful. Themostremark- 
able of these is his impersonation of Louis 
XI.; the very life and spirit of the crafty old 


If we compare him with | 


and chancellors like Lord Loughborough. | 


He has asked the one | 


| theatre has been long famed. 
naturally, as a man unconscions of the foot- | 





| 
| 


king breathes out in every tone, flashes out in 
every glance, the truth to nature is appalling, 
and the more so, because in no respect does 
he pass beyond the strictly natural style of 
acting. He has no stage tones, no stage 
tricks; the stage to him is merely the 
council chamber, or the hall of audience, or 
the battle-field, or the drawing-room, or the 
street, or the court of justice, just as the 
part shall decide. With his audience lhe has 
nothing to do but to instruct them. As an 
actor, then, he has bigh claims, perhaps the 
highest claims of any who row tread the 
boards; but it is not only as an actor, but as 
a manager that he deserves especial praise. 
The position of a manager is an arduous and 
a delicate one; he has to reconcile conflict- 
ing feelings, and often to harmonise con- 
flicting interests; he has to keep together 
a band of the proverbially “ irritabile genus.” 
No man but one who has himself filled the 
office, can tell the amount of labour and 
vexation with which he will inevitably 
meet, who undertakes the command of 
a theatre. No man but a consummate 
gentleman ought to undertake it atall. It 
is true that we have managers who have 
been keepers of public-houses, gin shops, 
billiard-tables ; have held situations in the 
police force, have risen from being singery 
in tap-rooms, and the like; but they only 
prove their disqualifications ; and if there be 
one position in the world in which the tact, 
the courtesy, the patience, and the education 
of a high-bred gentleman be required, it is 
that of the manager of a theatre. Moreover, 
it is on him that the public will have mainly 
to depend on what dramas shall be brought 
before them; and if the stage is to be a 
teacher at all, he is to decide what it is to 
teach. How needful then that he should 
himself be highly instructed; how appro- 
priate that the best educated in the land 
should gladly recognise as the companion of 
their studies the man occupying such a 
position. Another duty of a manager is to 
support, as far as he can do so, the moral 
character of his company; to watch over 
them, and to advise them—and especially 
the younger members—for their benefit. In 
this respect Mr. Kean has been ably seconded 
by his excellent wife; and to that lady he 
not only owes the uninterrupted domestic 
happiness which has been his lot, but no 
small portion of the power and influence he 
has wielded on the stage. 

We cannot quit our observations on his 
managerial character, without a few words 
on those magnificent revivals for which his 
We have 
expressed occasionally our doubts as to the 
legitimacy of the means thus used to attract 
an audience; we have hesitated whether to 
attribute the crowded house to a love for 


| Shakspere or a love for show; and while 


| 





we admit the archeological accuracy with 
which the scenes were represented, while we 
recognise Mr. Kean’s own antiquarian emi- 


| nence, we are not yet quite resolved on 
he overawed his audience, and terrified those | 


the subject. 

We are now to bid a good and eminent 
man farewell, not as an actor—we trust he 
will not altogether deprive the age of an 
intellectual feast which he has much assisted 
in qualifying them to enjoy—but from his 
arduous, toilsome, and expensive position of 
manager. We trust that health and 


happiness will attend him in his retirement, 
and that the solid benefits which he has con- 
ferred on the drama, may keep him before 
the minds of men when his personal presence 
shall instruct and delight them no longer. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Who is to have it? By the Author of ‘The 
Netherwoods of Otterpool.” 

Tue word ‘‘it,” in this somewhat Bulweresque 
title, means the highly desirable mansion and 
estate of Fernwold, which belongs in the first 
chapter to Christopher Ruxely, Esquire. With 
him resides Helen Ruxely, a young lady known 
through the country as his adopted daughter, and 
occasionally taunted by scandalous tongues with 
a nearer relationship. There is also an adopted 
son, Norman Meredith, concerning whom scandal 
is utterly at a loss what to say. Meanwhile, 
unless Mr. Ruxely wills it away to either or both 
of these protégés, the Fernwold property passes of 
a to a distant cousin, the thoughtless, beau- 
tiful, and headstrong Lilian Craythorp. Which 
of these three is to ‘‘have it?’ Lilian, first ; 

oor old Ruxely’s intestate demise having been 

astened by a designing lawyer, who next brings 
about an engagement between Lilian and Norman. 
Pending this, ‘he discovers proofs of the marriage 
of Norman’s parents ; by which discovery that 
young man, who had always been known by his 
former protector to be the son of a deceased elder 
brother, Norman Ruxely, but had been supposed 
illegitimate, not only loses the name of a bastard, 
but has the pleasure of bestowing Fernwold on his 
afiancée, in place of her bestowing it on him. 
Thus Norman is the next to “have it.” But 
what is the lawyer Templeton’s object in all this ? 


*Simply to cut off Norman from Helen, and to 


secure her as his own wife, knowing as he alone 
does that she is the real heiress of Fernwold. 
Christopher Ruxely had had, in fact, two 
brothers older than himself. ‘Norman, the 


‘second, had left, to the best of Christopher's 


belief, only an illegitimate son. But William, 
the eldest, when accidentally killed at Pau, had 
left a daughter, who was reported by her uncle to 
have died shortly after her father, but who was in 
reality secreted for a time in France by him, and 
ultimately brought back to Fernwold under the 
character of his adopted daughter. The poor 
ae hed hoped that Norman might marry 

elen, to whom he intended to bequeath the pro- 
perty, when Templeton’s ruthless hand cut short 
nis plans for reparation. In the meantime 


‘Templeton succeeds in marrying Helen, but 


the rest of the plot explodes fatally. Helen 
herself accidentally discovers, within a few 
hours of the wedding ceremony, not only 
the long-concealed proofs of her own iden- 
tity, but evidence of the murder of her unsus- 
pecting uncle by the poison which Templeton had 
administered. The wretched lawyer dies raving a 
fortnight afterwards, leaving Helen free to return 
as mistress to Fernwold. She, however, the real 
heroine of the book, refuses to eject Norman and 
Lilian, reconciles some alarming differences 
between them, persuades the high-spirited Norman 
to remain and manage the estate for her, and 
makes everybody happy by going to live with the 
young pair at Fernwold. After the dreadful 
catastrophe of her marriage, she determines to 
remain single for life, and the much disputed 
prize is thus destined to descend finally to 
Norman’s heir. j 
‘Who is to have it?” is a novel of very 
considerable pretensions, and is got up in the 
condensed and accessible form of a moderate 
single volume. There is plenty of incident, a 
large staff of dramatis personw, and a dénotment 
of the most approved kind, not glaringly fortunate, 
but consoling, and generally satisfactory. The 
great drawback is, that the bulk of the narrative 
consists in a delineation of villanous or revolting 
characters. We have the weak villany of 
Christopher Ruxely, the strong villany of Mr. 
Templeton, the polished villany of Kate Blake, 
the blackguardly villany of her brother Edgar, and 
the vulgar villany of Mrs. Craythorp. If we add to 
this amiable list the revolting caprice and folly of 


and Rev. Mr. Chaffinch, it will be readily con- 
ceded that a strong muster of chivalry and virtue 
‘was necessary to maintain the balance of good and 
evil in the tale. This baiance is very inade- 














| by one who is at once a pedestrian, a poet, and 


us | the writer exhibiting great admiration for our 
Lilian, and the sacerdotal tyranny of the Hon. | 


quately preserved by the really heroic, but some- 
what monotonous character of Helen, the hasty 
virtue of Norman, and the small contingents of 
goodness furnished by Dr. Benfield, the kind and 
conscientious physician, and Captain Sinclair, the 
bluff and manly sailor. On the whole, the im- 
pression left by the book is very similar to that 
which would be given by a painting, where a 
good design and some really forcible execution 
had been marred by occasional blotches in the 
colouring, and, here and there, by thoroughly 
distorted drawing. 








SHORT NOTICES. 

The Titles of our Lord, adopted by Himself, in 
the New Testament. By J. Montagu Randall, 
Vicar of Langham, Norfolk. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Mr. Randall is a clergyman who states 
himself to be nearly blind, and therefore unable 
**to consult many books which would have 
afforded him important assistance.” His little 
book, if it cannot boast of either learning or depth, 
has at least the merit of simplicity. To that 
portion of the ‘‘ religious public” for which it is 
designed, it will doubtless prove useful and 
suggestive. 

One of the best of Mrs. Trollope’s works, we 
mean her ‘‘ Travels and Travellers,” has just been 
reproduced in a cheap form by Knight & Son. 
There is a geniality in this work which many of 
this lady’s writings lack, but we apprehend 
nothing can be in worse taste than to make one 
of the books of an author help to sell the rest, by 
presenting the reader with several specimen pages 
of the whole gallery, added after the word 
‘* Finis.” 

Railway Readings ; or, Prose by a Poet (Rout- 
ledge), is an unspeakably stupid book. It has oc- 
curred to the author that railway libraries are all 
of a sort, the reader finds such works unconnected ; 
hence Mr. Ferguson offers the railway reader (if 
such an individual there be) a mass of wretched 
little platitudes which sometimes amount to imper- 
tinence. ‘* How inspiring and invigorating is frost 
in the season of winter,” says Mr. Ferguson in one 
place. ‘‘How apparent to the poetic eye is the 
hand of God in creation,” he not originally 
remarks in another page. ‘‘Who that has read 
of Jesus walking on the sea can fail to be pene- 
trated with the exceedingly interesting nature of 
the—event !” Event !—one might suppose it was 
of a sporting character, Andagain—‘“‘ Whothat has 
read,” as though the books of the Evangelists were 
a rare and inaccessible print. These ‘‘ Railway 
readings” might be a collection of bad school- 
exercises. 

The fourth edition of The New Zealand Haad- 
book (Stanford) is before us. No topic of interest 
is omitted, and indeed much hope might be 
gathered from this guide by a sanguine emigrant. 

The Volunteer’s Handbook (Dean & Son) is 
but a questionable affair. One drill-sergeant 
would be inestimably more valuable than a thou- 
sand editions of this performance. 

The Kings Secret (Hodgson), by Tyrone Power, 
Esq., is a two-shilling romance of chivalry. It 
is very amusing, especially in those parts re- 
ferring to our ‘‘Ladye de Damme,” who has a 
quaint sound with her ; and again in that chapter 
where Leonard prepares his mandolin, and, 
worried with the coldness of Bertha, presses ‘his 
hand against the seat of these roused feelings ”— 
probably his bosom. However, he dissipates 
these ‘‘darker fancies” by ‘‘catching at the 
cheerful huzzas from without,” he being within all 
the time. The work is really original. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

The London Review opens with a paper on 

Chaucer and his works. It is pleasantly written, 


proto-poet. ‘‘ Wanderings in South Wales,” by 
Thomas Roscoe, is a very agreeable paper written 


an antiquarian. A review of ‘‘ Guizot’s Memoirs ” 
pays a just tribute to the general tone which the 





French statesman has used in his last work ; his 
modesty is placed in pleasing contrast with the 
egotism exhibited by Chateaubriand and Lamartine, 
and indeed the reviewer deplores that M. Guizot has 
said so little about himself throughout the work. 
A paper on the ‘‘ Teutonic Tribes in England” is 
full of interest, while a kindred paper, “* Language 
and Grammar,” may be read with equal satisfac- 
tion. It must be admitted the article ‘* Public 
Education” is full of thought—if we cannot sub- 
scribe to all the writer's views. ‘‘ La Question 
Romaine” is of course noticed in the London 
Review. 

The Dublin University Magazine offers us the first 
chapters of a new tale, ‘‘ Artist and Craftsman ;” 
apaper on ‘‘Bunsen’s Egypt,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Hincks ; a poem entitled ‘The Alabama Slave,” 
the intention of the writer being higher than his 
power of expression ; the fifth University Essay, 
entitled ‘‘Luther’s Devil-talk ;” ‘‘ Poems by 
James Orton,” a quiet good-humoured review ; 
and several other papers, amongst which, ‘‘ George 
Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham, at home,” is 
the most noticeable. 

The Jowrnal of Mental Science is interesting to 
the general public, but it is a speciality whose 
value medical men can most highly estimate. 

The Pharmaceutical Journalis another speciality. 
No. 1 of the second series is now before us. 

Messrs. Longman’s practical traveller's books 
are very successful ; the third edition of The Riine 
and the Paris Guides have just come under ou: 
notice. 

Two pamphlets by a ‘* Working Man” have been 
forwarded for review ; but when we say that each 
work contains but fourteen small pages, and the 
subjects are ‘Freedom of Labour” and ‘‘Strikes,” 
it must be clear they are not fully considered in 
all their bearings. However, they are interesting, 
as the production of a working man. 

The Sanitary Reform of the British Army is one 
of those pamphlets which have been a portion of 
the results of the recent inquiry into the mor- 
tality amongst British soldiers, hence it is worthy 
of consideration. The writer concludes that the 
safest means of sanitary reform is the removal 
of all barracks to healthy and ¢omparatively 
isolated spots, a varied dietary, and the acquisi- 
tion of mechanical trades by the entire army. 

A successful treatment of cholera is so desirable 
that any attempt to analyse this epidemic, any sug- 
gestion for its prevention or cure, would be welcome. 
There is now on our table ‘‘A Memoir on thi 
Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera,” read before 
the French Academy by Dr. Ayre. The pamphict 
proves that the subject has been deeply considered, 
and we can only nope that similar exertion on the 
part of many men may ultimately lead to the 
removal of this terrible scourge. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adventures of a Donkey, by Arabella Argus, new ed. 18mo. 15 6d 
Aglan (A. T.), Lucknow: the Newdegate Prize Poem, 1559, 12m. 


ls. 6d. 

Alexander (C. F.), Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other Poems, 
12mo. 5s. : 

Armstrong (R.), On High Speed Steam Navigation, 8vo. 1s. 

Arnold (T. K.), Longer Latin Exercises, Part 1, 3rd ed. 8vo. 4s. . 

3radshaw’s Shilling Handbooks of Great Britain, new ed. 15°, 











8. 
Bull (T.), The Sense Denied and Lost, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Burns’s Scotch Songs, with Accompaniments, Part 2, 4to. ls. 
Children’s (The) Picture Gallery, 4to. 8s. 6d ; 
Clark (T.), Surnames Metrically Arranged and Classified, l2mo. |». 
Collett (J.), City of the Dead, and other Poems, 12mo. 5s. 
Darton’s Moveable Books: Book of Trades, 4to. 2s. ; 
Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, 12mo. 4s. Gx 
Drawing-Room Portrait Gallery, 2nd Series, 1859, folio, 21s. S 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Manuals: Greene (T.), Sub-Kingdom, 
Protozou, 2s. s s 
irdlest E.), Reflected Truths ; or, Image of God Lost in Adam, 
&c., 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Hart (E.), Dipht! . e8,a 
History of Playing Cards and Card Conjuring, 12mo. 3s. 6d. or 
Holy (The) Child Jesus, Thoughts on His Infancy and Childhood, 
18mo. Is. and Is. 6d. P Vou2 
Horace, Odes, Translated into English Verse, by Robinson, Vo'.-, 
Part 2, post 8vo. 7s. 3 ’ ‘ 
Hudson (J.), Complete Guide to English Lakes, new ed. Lael 5s 
Hutton (E.), Introduction tothe Study of Greek, 12mo. 2s. one 
Kennaway (C. E.), Consolatio; or, Comfort for the Afflicted, 12mo. 
43. 6d 





eria, its History ,Causes,and Prevention ,8vo. 25 6d. 


Light in Life's Shadows; or, Hymns for the Sorrowing, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lund's Geometry, Part 3, Key to, by Calder, 12mo. 3s. 3 ms 

Maguire (R.), Lectures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, imp. 5v0- 
0s. 6d. 

Maunder (S.), Biographical Treasury, lth ed. 12mo. 10s. tao 

Morphy (Paul), the Chess Chamy by an Eng - 





2s. 6d. : # ‘ 
Nicholson (W.), Gospel Thoughts ; or, Christ in the Prayer Book, 
12mo. 5s 


Outlines of English History in Verse, 12mo. ls. 6d. 
Oxenden (A.), Earnest Commencement, new ed. 18mo. bs. 
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een @.), Baperttien of the Creed, by Chevallier, new ed-8vo. young Havelock, that that youth brought up with his 
Phillip’s National School Atlas, 4to. 1s. Latin next morning a considerably black eye. 
oy; 's in Be Donen, se. 2s. 6d. , The amiable doctor of that day had young Havelock 
Pitt (J.), How to Brew Good Beer, 12mo. 4s. 6d. before him straight—said he when questioned as to the 
Polehampton (H. S.), Memoirs, Letters, and Diary, 2nd ed. 12mo. 5s. ve, *T > Sears® gain e : Pe 

ay 1H), Remaitiscences of Beottn ie Guna ‘Chameter. 4 eye, ‘It came there, sir ;’ said he when in the usual way he 
i ke )s hiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 3rd | Was lectured touching the death of Ananias and Sapphira. 
‘It came there, sir.” And when ultimately he found that 
elevation which many a boy has found before and since 
his time, he still declared hard and fast that ‘It came 


Richmond (L.), Annals of the Poor, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe, edited by Grandville, new ed. post 8yo. 5s. 
Schiller’s William Tell; Notes by Meissner, 12mo. 2s. 
Schmidt (J.), German Reading Book, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels, Railway Edition: The Pirate, 12mo. ls. 6d. there, sir.’ ” | 


and 2s. oer 
Sermons for Sundays and Holidays, Vol. 1, 12mo. 2s. _ Now these anecdotes are no more characteristic 
Te ee het oe ts German, with Interiinear | of Henry Havelock than they are of Hannah 
Thoughts in Sickness, 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. | More, and yet our readers have only to turn to 
T wells (H.), Poetry ee 2s. Gd. | t] >» first oe ve of » last issue to find the 
Tytler (P. F.), Memoir of, by Burgon, 2nd post 8vo. 9s. } 1e firs : page ort our as issue Oo INC 1em 
bir (F. A.), Biographical Sketches of 23 Great Emperors, post- gravely introduced intoa ‘Life of Havelock,” 

vu, 68. . hed . . 
Wickenden (W.), Poems, 5th ed. 12mo. 7s. and supposed to illustrate the character of the 
bah eps Home Duties ; Hints to Inexperienced Housekeepers, 12mo. | soldier. They were quoted by our reviewer as inte- 
Williams (J.), Letters on Anglican Orders and other Matters, 12mo. | resting to the public. All this is too bad; the 
| comprehension of the character of a great man is 

not to be risked for the sake of effect; and this 









Williams (S. W.), Chinese Commercial Guide, 4th ed. 8vo. 18s. 
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+ NOTES OF THE WEEK. __ | be read by literary men, though a great thirst 
Tue Sreeps or Hisrory.”—If all historians | for Havelock literature was felt at the time 
are as reckless in the use of their authorities as | of its publication, which is palpably weak and 
one whose compilations came under our notice last | false throughout, —this catchpenny is the authority 
week, we may at once cease to wonder how it is | upon which the Hon. J. 'T. Headley founds a 
that while a given historical personage can on the | chapter of his ‘‘ Life of Havelock.” It is infamous 
one hand be found absolutely perfect, this same | to injure the living—how much more the dead ! 
character may be drawn, and from ‘‘ authorities,” | And we fear these anecdotes are not the only 
asan absolute monster. We have evidence of the | literary excerpt from ‘‘ Who and What is Have- 
truth of the following statement. Just as General | lock?” Would it be going too far to state that 


Havelock’s fame was rising, and some weeks | the following little sophistry has been reproduced | 


before the news of his death arrived in England, | by the honourable author : 
a young literary hack was directed by a small | _ “And now a word as to the justice of our cause. When 
publisher of small and cheap books to write a | the English brought India under their dominion, from 
pamphlet on the Baptist General, and to do north to south, from east to west, it was a bloody field of 
this on a foundatio f te aang | unceasing murder and destruction—to the land we gave 
‘ ; lion of a lew meagre bi0- | peace—as each province has been added, the inhabitants— 
graphical lines which were going the round of | the millions have dropped the sword for the spade ; so are 
the press. The young scribe completed the work | We justified in our possession, as civilised nations in this 
in the e ' . ea Ra day may justify conquest if they will. Our crusade is the 
t pang an hour or 80, having drawn im | restoration of peace, in which the mass of Indians place 
mensely on his imagination, for not a Havelock | their hope—the English go on doing a good act, and if the 
anecdote could he remember. The circulation of | sound ‘avenge’ is heard, who shall wonder?” 
this pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘Who and What is | We abandon the subject with this earnest hope— 
Havelock ?” was very large and equally ephemeral, | that a good writer may write a better book upon 
and the writer was+possibly one of the first to | this plain, honest general; for the best wish we 
_ . So oa \s —_ ° ? : 
forget its brief existence. Now amongst this | can offer at the tomb of a great’ man is that he 
cooked olla podrida were the following utterly | may have a just and scrupulous biographer. 
fictitious anecdotes : : P ‘ , Pp 
nile tiie ia emg reat iiceiies 4 A trial, heard in the Court of: Queen’s Bench 
. own of Havelock’s early life; it is a S; las ras ‘rinstance of the Y 
pity, for the least particular of a great public man is of | °7 aturday last, was another instance of the utte1 
interest to his admirers. That he was ever brave, though | intolerance of the men who style themselves the 
a er — well bo musierstood, and that | great pioneers of liberty and tolerance. Mr. 
e was born fearless, the following anecdote will show. | Ernest Jones, w as appare rg » of : 
We do not vouch for the truth of it, for it bears a close | Eruest 3 — wn ee opt ment —_—<> 
resemblance to a tale told of Nelson, but as we have heard | Odour of disinterestedness upon him, sought the 
it here it is:—When about seven years of age, our hero suffrages of the Greenwich voters some months 
leeivety Lick oat tens a Lng es —— back, and one of the results of this act was 
b gn, ww on very Siender branch. ¢ ¢ gael r Ty uJ ‘" y Vy i. > 
Young Havelock keeping his eyes on the nest climbed on st attack by Mr. G. F. W. Reynolds in the 
and on till he grasped it, full'of blue eggs as it was. It journals he conducts. This attack consisted in 
pe dy ep Re gave she's leap of victory, but accusing Mr. Jones of fraud in selling a paper 
rtain it is that the branch snapped and down came the | entitled **T > s Paper.” wi > . 
young fellow, nest and all. The branches between the entitled The People e Pape % . without the Ir 
tree-top and the ground must have broken his fall im. | S¢Mt of the owners, and of having sold himself to 
psn: “ he never could have lived—but striking the | the Liberal Manchester party. The examination 
mnd at last he became insensible,tand there lay till | of the plaintiff was in some parts absolutely 
‘ound by one of his father’s servants. When brought to ffecti ! as showi _ a | ’ Re : M 
—when pretty well himself again—for he had only been | * ecting, serena dy much he had sacrificed 
stunned, some one asked him whether he was not tothe maintenance of this ‘* People’s Paper,” but 
pe omni ee aa ee he felt himself | the utter intolerance of the defendant, the unfra- 
being frightened, I had poche ping my bv gr pon ternal behaviour of the people’s committee ap- 
eggs, for I thought they would be sure to be smashed to | pointed to manage the paper, their precipitate 
ay callie : ; | and intolerant termination of meetings by the rapid 
is not this anecdote a clue to Havelock’s cha- | process ning » was » sniritine awav of 
racter? Fearlessnesa and mercy. With us it is so good process of turning out the gas, the spiriting away of 
a clue that we believe the story. We believe that the | te account books, and many other circumstances, 
Havelock of that day thought more of even embryo birds | 80 to prove what a satire these Chartist gentle- 
on. poems - doy pve it ? men were upon the principles they professed. It 
Y illu . s yme: he . ° “ 
aan a anaes trative of his Judgment cele js satisfactory to know that the defendant lot the 
dog worrying a sheep most savagely, the boy—then about | verdict, for the jury expressing themselves con- 
ba a — a the — fed and kick it | fident as to the libel, Sergeant Shee, on the part of 
s 00t, as his bravery alone would have prompted | » defends vas willi 4 raw § 66am. 
im to act; the forethought and calculation canting to bis aw —_ ndant, we ee — . <- 
aid, he felt sure of a safer means than kickine. He | PUtation of personal corruption,” and Mr, E. 
} san to a neighbouring haystack, made a hay-rope James, Q.C., for the plaintiff, accepted a verdict 
oe 1s considerable strength in a well-made hay-rope), | of 40s., the jury stating that it must be under- 
coming up to the savage avimal, he flung his rope | . ands ee, ae . ‘ 
round the creature’s neck, and, to speak in the St. Giles’s stood that the verdict was by consent, and urged 
> L. * - . “<—~- be . 
parlance, choked him off effectually. Then flinging the that the plaintiff should have costs on the-higher 
me aad to cool and recover, he himself walked | scale. So this trial ends, the evidence adduced 
1g nothing unusual whatever had occurred. | during its hearing being a fine lesson for con- 
templation. 









| 
| 
| 
“ : 
Here is the Charterhouse anecdote:—A usual fight | 
on fe te, hy — smaller of the two champions | 

into chancery, and caught it awfully—he Ton cfhio —_ > ‘ > ges P war 

— for, and receiving the finishing stroke fell prone An English correspondent at the seat of haber 

pk ground. Now Havelock was smaller than the | writes home his intense contempt for bombs in 

the anton gute > aie am pon Nene - Me general, and Austrian ones in particular. They 

. . ongratulating himself, - ‘ ae " , = v4 

and being congratulated, and ‘fetched him a crack: make holes in houses, damage roofs, but kill no 

one; and in evidence of this he states that one 

i 


(that is the correct expression) in the back, whereat the A ss i 
fell in the midst of his party of fourteen, and 


receiver turned round and did so act and so discomfort 





| penny pamphlet, which was never intended to | 












nobody was any the worse for the visit. He says 


that during the five days’ siege of Peschiera only 
thirty-two Piedmontese were killed and wounded. 
This same correspondent observes that a military 
man of standing has calculated that only one 
soldier is destroyed for every hundred cannon 
balls, or five hundred bullets, discharged. 

There is an odd tale going the round of the 
press touching Marshal Saint Jean d’Angely. At 
Brescia he was billeted on a certain count, utterly 
Austrian in his sympathies. The marshal was 
shown to the garrets, and bore his fate without 
a murmur, but he sent for a company of 
grenadiers, and lodged them in the - wn. oy 
rooms, and though the nobleman entreated, 
apologised, and prayed, the marshal retained his 


| place just below the tiles, and the grenadiers 


remained located in the handsomest parts of the 
mansion. 


As a means of advancing education in India, 


| the Bishop of Calcutta has circulated a proposal 


to establish free schools in different provinces for 


| the education of boys of European descent. The 
| schools will be modelled on the best public schools 


in England. We are justified in stating that the 
project has met with great favour, and will soon 
be practically carried out. 

Our suggestion has been attended to, and we 
| are happy to find that the University of Oxford, 
during the repairs of its public galleries, has 


| 
| liberally consented to the removal of its original 
! 


drawings by Raffaelle and others, from Oxford, 
|to the South Kensington Museum, where they 
| will be exhibited for the next two months. Per- 
| mission has also been given to the Science and 
Art Department to take photographs of those 
drawings required to complete the extensive series 
of Raffaelle Drawings, which have been collected 
by the department from public galleries at home 
and abroad. 

A great number of petitions were presented on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons against the 
Endowed ‘Schools Bill, the project of which is, as 
doubtless our readers know, the admission of dis- 
senters to the directorship of these institutions. 
Several petitions agairist the exclusion of the 
Bible from Government schools in India were also 
laid on the table of the House. 


It appears the Jesuit combination throughout 
Europe is furious with the project of the seculari- 
sation of the Papal power. The Liberal journals 
generally look on the question as settled. 

Lord Granville, in answer to a. question from 
Lord Airlie, in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
night, in regard to the report of the Commissioners 
of the University (Scotland) Act, said he could 
not give any definite reply, as the report was still 
under the consideration of Commissioners, and 
had not been yet communicated to her Majesty's 
Government. 

A new work entitled ‘‘A Life for a Life,” by 
the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett. 

Tue Crvin Service ExAMINATION.—On Tues- 
day Mr. Cochrane moved an address in the House 
of Commons to the effect that all persons who 
entered any profession prior to May, 1855, should 
be considered eligible for governmental promotion 
without any examination. Mr. Cochrane urged 
| that these gentlemen were too engaged to read up 
for examinations, and consequently younger com- 
petitors passed over them, and they were fre- 
quently F cana out of office at a time of life too 
advanced at which to turn to any other profession. 
After some discussion Mr. Cochrane withdrew his 
motion, adding the discussion would have the 
effect of making it known to the public that those 
who put their sons in the position of temporary 
clerks must never expect to have them trans- 
ferred to the permanent establishment. The 
honourable gentleman in the course of his speech 
stated that though not hostile to examina- 
tions, especially for military and other public 
service, i muintained questions were put to 
applicants generally and especially to those men 
who had applied for admission to the Irish 
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police force which. were scarcely fair, for in 
stance: ‘Explain fully the meaning of the 
following geographical terms :—- ‘ Peninsula,’ ‘ pro- 
montory,’ ‘estuary,’ ‘delta,’ ‘plateau,’ ‘water- 
shed,’ and give three instances of each. (A laugi.) 
[We ask, in spite of the laugh, what is there un- 


fair in this ?] Describe the position of the follow- | 


ing places:—St. Helena, St. Albans, Corfu, 
Toronto, Salisbury, Copenhagen, Agra, Vienna, 
Inverary, Singapore, Stirling, Cairo, Nillala, 
Meerut, Hastings, Owhyhee. (Laughter.) [Again, 
why not?] Write a geographical description 
of any one country of Ancient Europe, stating 
its boundaries, physical features, products, manu- 
factures, divisions, and principal towns.” As to 


the examination papers given to candidates for | 


unpaid attachéships, he doubted if thirty mem 


bers of the House could answer them. (This, | 


is, we admit, very likely.] Take these in illus- 
tration: ‘‘Explain fully the nature of the 
important change that was introduced in the 
tenure of land in Prussia in 1811, and its effects 
both present and probable. Write a geographical 
description of Denmark, mentioning its situation, 
extent, population, features, mineral and vege- 
table products. Explain the following terms :— 
‘ Amter,’ ‘Stifter, Folksthing amtman,’ ‘Tons of 
hardcom, Landsting.’ (Laughter.) Discuss the 
most important political questions which have 
agitated Ireland for the last thirty years (laughter), 
mentioning the enactments they may have Ted to, 
and the eminent men who have taken a prominent 
part in connection with them. What was the 
constitution of the Canadas established in 1791 ? 
Mention the most important alterations which 
have been subsequently introduced.” However, Mr. 
Cochrane was willing to admit the efficacy of well- 
considered examination when such answers as the 
following had been returned :—That the Roman 
walls in England were built to keep the Tartars from 
invading the country, and were so thick that two 
carriages could be driven abreast ; that the great 
plot which was discovered in the year 1678 was 
the South Sea scheme; that William Wallace 
invaded England in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
that the battle of Barnet was between Cromwell 
and Charles I., Culloden between the Earl of 
Leicester and Edward IV., and Marston Moor 
between Bruce and Edward IV. ; that Marseilles 
is a town upon the Rhine ; that Germany is in the 


. . . 1 
Caspian Sea ; that the Thames rises in the German 


Ocean ; that Zante is the kingdom most recently 
added to Europe ; and that the Isle of Wight is a 
part of Scotland. The entire discussion, in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer joined, created 
much amusement. 

BALLOONS AND PHoToGRAPHY AT THE SEAT 
or War.—The Times correspondent stationed 
with the allied armies has made every one pretty 
well acquainted with the fact that, among the 


many novelties introduced into the service of war | 


by the French Emperor, is that of the use of 
balloons ; by means of which ‘wherever the 
general goes he has at his command a tower of 
great altitude, whence to contemplate all the sur- 
rounding country.” This employment of balloons 


was often talked of even in the time of Napoleon I., | 


but it was left to Napoleon III. to render it a 
reality. In order that the project might be fairly 
tested, the Emperor summoned to Italy M. 
Goddard, the most eminent of the French 
aéronautists, and the consequence has been a 
marked success. The balloon ascends to the 
height of several hundred metres, and is held 
down by cords whilst an officer makes his observa- 
tions. Very important information respecting the 
disposition of the Austrian army is said to have 
been so obtained prior to the battle of Solferino. 
But we now learn from the Photographie News 
that the Emperor is anxious to employ photography 
in these balloon observations. Some months ago, 
M. Nadar, a distinguished photographer, made an 
ascent from the Hippodrome at Paris, in order to 
makeexperimentsin taking photographsat different 
altitudes. M. Nadar was recently, it seems, ‘sent 
for by the Minister of War, with a view to ascer- 
tain if his services could be made available in Italy.” 
We also learn, from the same source, that M. 
Porro, who has invented an apparatus, by means 











| military service, the kingdom being by the divine b 


of which it is possible “‘to take a panorama 
rigorously exact of the whole horizon, in three 
proofs, by an operation that can be accomplished 
in a few minutes,” has been taken into the service 
of the Piedmontese government, by whose direc- 
tion he has completed his apparatus ; and is thus 
able to obtain for the military authorities, almost 
instantaneously and without the assistance of any 
of the usual surveying instruments, all the neces- 
sary materials for the construction of a complete 
topographical plan. The instrument is described 
as extremely simple and very portable, it being, 
in fact, acireular or cylindrical camera, little more 
than a foot in diameter, with a spherical lens in 
the centre. The sensitive paper is placed on a 
reel on one side of the lens, from which it is 
slowly wound off, as the view is taken, on to a 
similar reel on the other side. When one view is 
taken, which embraces one-third of the horizon, 
the instrument is turned one-third of a revolution 
on its axis, and another view is taken. The 
operation is then repeated, and the panorama is 
completed : the reduction of the plan is of course 
made in the house; but it is rendered easy by 
special contrivances in the camera, by which every- 
thing is set off to a scale of heights, dimensions, 
and distances. Happily, the services of the in- 
strument cannot be monopolised for warlike 
purposes ; and if it really can accomplish what is 
reported of it, a most valuable addition will have 
been made to the materials at the service of the 
arts of peace. The instrument is described at 
length in the Photographic News. 





To the Editor of the LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Sir,—You last week asked in your article on 
the probable authorship of ‘‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘if 
Adam Bede is the work of William and Mary 
Howitt, why do they not avow it?” I apprehend, 
if such were the case, those talented writers would 
fear their known ‘‘spiritual” tendencies would 
injure the success of the work if they were in any 
way identified with its authorship. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
A READER. 








JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 


James I. to the Senate of Cologne. The conduct of 
Douglas in delivermg these forged letters is most offen- 
sive, yet it gives his Majesty the tery! of reci- 
procating their expressions of good will. 1605, March. 

Privy Council of England to the Council of State of 
Spain. Requests their favour to Martin Zomer in the 
prosecution of a certain matter of money due on account 
of the liberation of some priests, who were taken prisoners 
to England after the expedition to Cadiz. 1605, March 23. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Requests his favour 
towards the case of William Shawe, a merchant of York 
trading to Elsinore, who has been unjustly deprived of 
woollen cloth of the value of about 2207. in consequence 
of some misconduct of the captain of his ship. 1605, 
April. 

Seen I. to Philip Lewis, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Thanks for letters, and expresses the pleasure he had 
experienced from a visit of the Count’s son. 1605, May. 

James I. to the King of Spain. Requests his inter- 
cession in the case of some merchants of London whose 


| ship had been taken by the vessels of the Viceroy of 


Sicily, and the captain and crew barbarously ill-treated. 
1605, May. 

Privy Council of England to John Taxis, the Spanish 
Ambassador in England. Recommends the case ofthe 
merchants whose vessel had been captured by the ships 
of the Viceroy of Sicily. 1605, May 29. 

James I. to the Duke of Pomerland. Has given per- 
mission to his agent to purchase and —— some 
ambling horses, although the number of such horses has 
greatly diminished in the kingdom. 1605, May. 

James I. to the Duke of Wurtemburgh. Thanks for his 
good will expressed in letters and presents : also for his 
portrait, in looking upon which one seems to rejoice as it 
were in his presence. 1604, [sic] June. 

James I. to the Duke of Birza in Lithuania. Thanks 
for letters. Has taken means for the punishment of 
the authors of the misdeed by which his messenger 
perished. Acknowledges a present of horses, which is 
most acceptable. 1605, May 25. 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. Commends to 
his favourable notice the bearer, Udalric Duke of Holstein, 
brother of the Queen. 1605, May. 

James I, to the King of Denmark. Has granted his 
request for the purchase of a ship, although he would not 
- er any other prince to have one of the kind. 1605, 
May. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Receipt of letters 
by Melchior van Loben, whom he is not able to coupler, in 

essing 
at peace, and many soldiers at home not receiving their 
pay. 1605, May. 





James I. to John Adolphus, Duke of Holsatia. In com- 
mendation of the bearer, Melchior v. Loben, who had 
better pursue his warlike tastes than suffer his zeal and 
courage to languish in England. 1605, May. 

James I. to the Marquis of Brandenburgh. In com- 
mendation of the bearer, Melchior v. Loben, who has 
heretofore performed military service in England. 1605, 
June. 

James I. to John Adolphus, Duke of Holsatia. Explains 
that on account of certain frauds he has leased the customs 
on vessels’ freights to private persons, consequently is 
unable to comply with his request, and that of his dear 
sister. 1605, June. : 

James I. to the Emperor of Turkey. Again intercedes 
for the release of Sir Thomas Shirley, who has been un- 
justly detained in prison at Constantinople for nearly two 
years; the condition of his parents and the state of their 
a affairs demanding his Highness’s mercy. 1605, 

une 11. 

James I. to the Landgrave of Leuchtenburg. Will 
send a ship to Calais about the 22nd of the month for his 
more sure passage to England. 1605, June. R 

James I. tothe Duke of Florence. Expresses the delight 
he shall experience in the arrival of his (the Duke’s) 
brother, the more so as his promised visit is spontaneous. 
1605, June 11, Greenwich. , 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. Andrew Keith 
not having yet returned, again writes to request | his 
favour towards Henry Gunderod, which will be especially: 
grateful to the Duke of Holsatia, who is anxious to take 
Gunderod with him to serve in the war against the Turks. 
1605, June 11. 

James I. to the Emperor of Turkey. Recommends to 
his notice the miserable condition of Stephen Bogdan, 
Prince of Moldavia, and suggests the equity of his 
restoration to his former position and liberty. 1605, 
June. 

James I. to the Duke of Saxony. Requests him to 
write to the Emperor in favour of Henry Gunderod, that 
he may go with the Duke of Holsatia to serve in the 
Hungarian war against the Turks. 1605, June. : 

James I. to the Duke of Brunswick. Requests him to 
write to the Emperor of Germany in favour of Henry 
Gunderod, that his error may be pardoned, and that he 
may be permitted to go with the King’s brother, the 
Duke of Holsatia, to war against the Turks. 1606, 
June 20. 

James I. to Frederick Count Palatine. That most 
wicked Douglas has been delivered up. The thanks of all 
princes are therefore due to his Highness, and for an 
example to others he will be delivered up to the utmost 
severity of the law. The King will do all he can to settle 
the dissensions between the Princes of Germany, and, as 
to the foederated provinces of Belgium, his constant study, 
through his whole life, to maintain the true religion, 
renders it unnecessary that he should reply at any length. 
1605, June. *. 

James I. to the Duke of Brunswick. As no occasion for 
the expression of their mutual friendship should be passed 
by, the opportunity afforded by this gentleman’s, Willian: 
Ritter’s, journey to Germany (to take part with the Duke 
of Holsatia in the war against the Turks), is seized, to 
impart his Majesty’s good will, and to inquire concerning 
his Highness’ health. 1605, June 26. s 

James I. to the Duke of Saxony. No occasion should 
be suffered to slip by which affords an opportunity for the 
expression of his Majesty’s good will to his Highness. 
This gentleman’s, William Ritter’s, journey to Germany 
enables the King to command him to visit his Highness, 
and to assure himself of his Highness’s welfare. 1605, 
June. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Requests his inter- 
cession in the case of two London merchants, William 

gell and John Stokes, who had made a contract with a 
Dane, Balthazar Barnes, for the conveyance of fish and 
other merchandise free of cost to London, which contract 
the Dane has evaded. 1605, June, Westminster. : 

James I. Safe conduct for a counsellor of Frederick, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, returning to his Highness 
from a mission to his Majesty on certain most important 
matters. 1605, June. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Takes the oppor- 
tunity of William Below’s visit to inform his Majesty of 
his own good health, and of that of the Queen, since her 
confinement, and of that of all their children. 1605, July. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. In reply to his 
letters in behalf of his subject, Michael Bergstadt, who 
had sustained losses in a ship and goods, to whom he 
has ted a sum equal to fifteen hundred thalers for his 

+ 1605, July. ’ 

James I. to the Duke of Mecklenburgh. In behalf of 
William Below, the bearer, who has sustained injury at 
the hands of some of his Highness’s subjects. 1605, J uly. 

James I. te the Queen Dowager of Denmark. He him- 
self, his queen, and children, are well: and no inconsider- 
able addition to the blessings they enjoy by God’s bounty 
arises from her kindness. So, as far as they can, they 
will ay any to her, letters for letters, love for love, 
prayers for prayers. 1605, July. : ‘ 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. The friendly 
mission of the Landgrave of Leuchtenberg is a great 
honour, and, following the congratulations of other 
princes, is, as it were in a theatre, the most insitesting 
part, the last act of the play. His Majesty is held by ali 
princes as the prince of the Christian world, and deserv " 
ing that high rank, especially by his zealous defence 0’ 
the Christian Republic against its most hostile enemies 
the Turks. ‘There is no need that he |King James| 
should assist in this so glorious work; and his Majesty 
the Emperor will accept the excuses he offers the a 
readily that they are made with so much regret; gt 
he joined in the hostilities against the Turks, all “4 
English merchants there would be ruined, and their lives 
imperilled; and as this free trade with the Turks is K 
protection of the whole trade in the Mediterranean, h 
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doubts not but his Majesty will approve the motives of his 
present conduct. 1605, July, Westminster. 


James I.to the King of Spain. In continuation of a 


request made some years since when he was in Scotland, 
respecting a ship which with its freight of large value, 
was taken into a pest of Spain, under the pretext that it 
belonged to England. The owner, James Forrest, has 

hope, and the name of the ship is the Hope, to 
recover it and his goods, so he [King James] requests 
his Majesty not to let this Hope fall to pieces and perish. 


1605, Ji ~* 
King James to the Duke of Lichtenberg. Requests his 


intercession with the Emperor in behalf of Henry Gunde- | 


rod, imprisoned for slaying some one in a garrison town 

by accident; that his Majesty will be pleased to pardon 

this, and to have him tried for any other crimes alleged 
inst him. 1605, July. 

James I. to the Count of Emden. Received the letters 
written in his behalf by the King of Denmark and the 
Duke of Holsatia, whose intercession was unnecessary to 

his good will. Cannot bear with any patience that 
Ris subjects of Emden should be so rebellious ; so, 
although unwilling to interfere in other people’s business, 
has written letters to the City of Emden, and has com- 
missioned Sir Ralph Winwood to have an interview with 
the magistracy. 1605, July ? 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Thinking it right, 
on account of their fraternal alliance, to communicate all 
matters of importance to him, informs him of the purport 
of a late mission from the Archduke of Austria in re- 
spect of the proposed appointment of a King of Rome, to 
be at hand to assist the Emperor against the enemies of 
Christianity, and of the desired appointment to that dig- 
nity of some member of the house of Austria. He (King 
James) desires to know the wishes of the neighbouring 
Princes, and especially of the Electors, and desires his 
Majesty’s advice, against the time when the matter is 
brought forward again, so that their intentions and their 
actions may not differ a hair’s breadth. 1605, August. 

James I. to the King of Spain. The admiral has re- 
turned who was before dear to him in many ways, but 
now especially that he has been so favoured by his Ma- 
jesty. He has come back so loaded with honours and 
favours that especial thanks must therefore be given for 
‘this proof of his Majesty’s friendship. He (King James) 
is pleased also at the arrival of his Majesty’s ambassador, 
Petrus de Zuniga, to take the place of Joannes Taxis, 
whom he commends for the honourable discharge of all 
his duties, and trusts to see advanced to higher dignity, 
in that it was he who laid the first stone, as it were, of that 
union now so firmly founded and established between 
them. 1605, August. 

The Earl of Salisbury to the King of Denmark. His 
great gratification that his offices are so acceptable to so 


great a Monarch and to one so nearly allied to his own | 


Sovereigns. Thanks his Majesty forletters and a present 
of some sable skins (pellibus zibellinis). Will not do the 
ambassador such injustice to his ability as to write ought 
respecting the matters committed to him, but he shall 
himself in all things do that which shall contribute to the 
honour of his Majesty, and his own King and Queen. 
1605, Sept. 22. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. The arrival of his 
Ambassador, Henry Ramely, was most agreeable, in 
respect of the details of his Majesty’s investiture with 
the Order of the Garter. As respecting other matters 


committed to him, defers answer to various points, but | 
begs most particularly a larger share of his liberality to | 


the poor English fishermen, hard-working and poor men ; 
and that the mighty ocean, that great sea open by law of 


nature to all the world, may not be shut up to them. | 


1605, September. 
James I.‘ to the King of Poland. 


mission to buy for him and export certain implements of 


war. Assures him that nothing is so agreeable to him as | 


to oblige other princes, but that in this case he is unable 
‘0 oppose the laws of his country by which the expor- 
tation of such arms is interdicted. 1605, September. 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. It happens 
sometimes that things of little value are highly estimated, 
and in this assurance he sends his Majesty portraits of 
himself and his Queen, and twelve English bulldogs 
(molossi). 1605, November. 


(To be continued.) 





SALE oF VALUABLE PAINTINGS.—A valuable 


collection of paintings, including some gallery | 


pictures by the Old Masters, was on Wednesday 
tlisposed of by Messrs. Foster, at their Gallery, in 
Pall Mall. The following are worthy of notice :-— 
Lot 82. Murillo, ‘The Fruit Gatherers,’ a noble 
gallery work, 50 guineas. 146. Swaneveldt, a 
beautiful classic Landscape, with a Bacchanalian 
Sacrifice in the foreground, 25 guineas. 149. 
Patrick Naysmith, 1826, ‘The River Avon at 
Clifton,’ the boats introduced by John Wilson, a 
capital example, 105 guineas. 150. Patrick 
Naysmith, 1828, ‘ Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight,’ a 
small cabinet picture, 50 guineas. 151. Leonardo 
(la Vinci, ‘The Angels Gabriel and Raphael,’ a 
‘liptych, or altar-piece, composed of two parts, 
52 gumeas. 152. Gaudenzio Ferrari, ‘ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,’ 95 guineas. 153. 
Pietro Perugino, or rather Vanueci, ‘ The Purifi- 
ration in the Temple,’ 30 guineas. 154. Paul 
Veronese, ‘Pope Gregory's Supper,’ 50 guineas. 


In reply to his | 
request that his messenger, John Weier, might have per- | 


SCIENTIFIC. 


—o— 


| 
| 


| We have more novelties and more interesting 
| matters to record in the realms of science. 
At the meeting of the Royal Society of Litera- 
| ture on Wednesday, July 6, Dr. R. G. Latham, 
| M.D., read an exceedingly interesting paper ** On 
| the Connection of the Lombards and the Angles,” 
| in which, from a minute survey of a large mass 
of historical evidence, he pointed out many curious 


| 


| 
| 


the space occupied by the ring is transparent, it 
is not through the material parts of it that Saturn 
was seen, for his limb was observed without dis- 
tortion ; which shows that there was no refraction, 
and therefore that the rays did not pass through 
a medium at all, but between the solid or liquid 
particles of which the ring is composed. Here, 
then, we have an optical argument in favour of the 
theory of independent particles as the material of 
the rings. The two cuter rings may be of the 


facts which had not been hitherto noticed, and | same nature, but not so exceedingly rare that a 
which tended to confirm him in his opinion that | 


the Angles who invaded Lombardy under Alboin, 
and whose original seats must have been on the 
Elbe, were very nearly, if not quite the same 
people who, under the same title, invaded 
| England. The evidence he adduced was neces- 
sarily slight as regards the individual facts, but 
strong as a cumulative argument, and it lay rather 
along the boundaries than within the actual 
limits of history. Dr. Latham showed that it 
had been already shown by Jacob Grimm that 
the language of the Lombard laws was essentially 
high German, of the same class as that of the 
Bavarians and Alemanni; to this he added the 
remark that the name of the first king Alboin 
was essentially English, and corresponded with 
Elfwin, and that there exist many notices of 
distinctive customs, more or less identifying the 
first conquerors of Lombardy with the same race 
who conquered England. It is probable that they 
entered Italy by the way of Cologne, Wiesbaden, 
and Pannonia, and they were ultimately driven 
out by the Bavarians, from whom the present 
race are descended. 
that the chief received authority, Gibbon, could 


ray of light can pass through their whole thick- 
ness without encountering one of the particles.” 


| The extract we have given above will, we think, 





Dr. Latham pointed out | 


not be relied on in these and similar researches ; | 
in that that historian depended himself almost | 


entirely on the previous writings of Paul Warne- 
frid and Jornandes, neither of whom lived near 
enough to the times they describe to have much 
weight with the critical investigator. 
| writers were in fact simple logographers ; they 
| found or collected a certain number of details on 
| which they rationalised. 
Ever since the invention of the telescope re- 
vealed to us the existence of Saturn’s rings, these 


| 


| wick- having 


These | 


fully justify the opinion that the theory of Saturn’s 
rings is now placed on a footing totally different 
from any that it has occupied before, and that the 
essay from which it is taken is one of the most 
remarkable contributions to mechanical astronomy 
that has appeared for many years. 

The scientific world has, for the last twelve years, 
been occupied with the discovery of implements of 
human workmanship in the tertiary deposits made 
known by M. Boucher de Perthes, President of 
the Imperial Society of Emulation of France. In 
the early part of the present year Mr. J. Prest- 
wick, F.R.S., paid a visit to Abbeville and 
Amiens for the purpose of examining the museum 
of stone implements and fossil bones collected 
by M. de Perthes. After seeing the collection, 
Mr. Prestwick, accompanied by the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Pieardy, proceeded 
to the examination of the diluvian formations 
in the neighbourhood. After several days 
thus occupied, a thorough confirmation of the 
views entertained by M. de Perthes, and pub- 
lished in his work on the ‘* Antiquités Celtiques 
et Antédiluviennes” was arrived at. Mr. Prest- 
verified these observations was 
anxious to ascertain whether the diluvian forma- 
tions of England contained similar objects. He 
therefore in the course of May last examined a 


| deposit in Suffolk, and discovered its perfect 


analogy, in respect to the fossil bones and flint 
axes, with the beds of Abbeville and Amiens. 
The conclusions arrived at by these eminent men, 


; members of learned societies, together with the 


appendages to the planet have occupied the | 


attention of astronomers. The ring was first 
| supposed to be single, but more accurate investi- 
| gations have proved it to be compound, and 
further observations have led to the discovery of 
hew and very interesting phenomena connected 
with this subject. Laplace devoted considerable 
attention to Saturn’s ring, which he considered to 
! be a solid, but he investigated its form as if it 
were a fluid, a mode of treatment, as tar as its 
equilibrium was concerned, equally well adapted 
to a solid. Laplace considered that there were 
several rings revolving independently of each 
| other, and then remarking inequalities in these 
| rings, he says, that ‘‘these inequalities are ne- 





care with which they examined the nature of the 
soil, and the fact of its not having been disturbed ; 
their careful investigations ; their scrupulous ex- 
actitude, which has made them photograph the 
sections of the deposits where the axes were 
found, and then only admitting as evidence what 
they themselves had discovered and dug up with 
their own hands, ought to convinee the most 
sceptical that their hypotheses are well founded. 
The honour of having asserted in 1838 that, in 
default of human bones, the productions of mencon- 


| temporary with the deluge ought to exist in the 


cessary to maintain the ring in equilibrium round | 


Saturn ;” he adds, ‘‘the different rings which 
surround Saturn are consequently irregular solids 
of unequal breadth in the different points of their 
circumference.” Professor Maxwell arrives at 
the conclusion that, ‘‘if the rings were solid and 
uniform, their motion would be unstable, and 


stroyed, and their motion is stable, therefore 
| they are either not uniform or not solid.” The 
Professor, in a treatise on the stability of the 
motion of Saturn’s rings, which gained the 


Adams prize at Cambridge in 1856, gives us the , 


following as the result of his investigations of the 
subject : ‘‘The result of the mechanical theory 
is, that the only system of rings which can exist 
is one composed of an indefinite number of un- 
connected particles revolving round the planet 
with different velocities, according to their 
respective distances. These particles may be 
arranged in series of narrow rings, or they 
may move through each other irregularly. We 
are not able to ascertain by observation the 
constitution of the two outer divisions of the 
system of rings ; but the inner ring is certainly 


transparent, for the limb of Saturn has been ! 
, observed through it. It is also certain that, though | 


they would be destroyed ; but they are not de- | 


tertiary deposits, and also of having, after nume- 
rous researches, proved his theory to be true, 
belongs therefore incontestibly to M. de Perthes, 
and is an honour, of the possession of which we are 
sure no one who knows his exertions in behalf of 
science will be likely to grudge him the enjoyment. 

Some interesting experiments were made a few 
days since at Vincennes to ascertain the accuracy 
in firing and distance traversed by a new musket 
bullet, proposed to replace the Minié bullet fired 
from rifles. It is said that the new ball, inde- 
pendently of its superiority both in precision and 
distance, offers the remarkable advantage of being 
fired from a smooth barrel, by which the rifle 
barrel can be dispensed with, which is so 
difficult to load and troublesome to keep clean 
during a campaign. Of the different projectiles, 
half as many more of the new than of the Minié 
bullets struck the target at 600 yards ; and at 800 
yards the respective numbers per cent. were 39 of 
the former and 14 of the latter. A still more 
extraordinary fact is, that the new ball will kill at 
a distance of 1500 yards, while the rifle ball is not 
effective at more than 1000 yards. Major Nepler, 
the Director of the Imperial School of Firing, is 
the inventor of the new bullet. 

The efficacy of oxygen gas in the destruction of 
every sort of impurity in water has long been 
known, but the means of readily availing ourselves 
of this property has been a great desideratum. 
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Re aS ‘ ; ! 
Professor Schonbein first discovered that the 


oxygen of the atmosphere in the vicinity of an 
electrical machine which had been recently em- 
yloyed contained an altered form of oxygen, which 
1e called ozone. Oxygen in this peculiar state, 
possesses all its properties in an intensified degree, 
besides the important quality of combining withand 


hundreds. In most cases the plague-spot does 
not show till the period arrives for forming the 


; cocoon, when, instead of beginning to work, they 


fall off and die. 


The result is very distressing 


| to the population, who depend almost entirely on 
| the silk produce for their bread; and the falling 


neutralising every kind of noxious body of organic | 


origin, thus acting as the natural agent of purifi- 
cation. A substance known as the ferroso-ferric 
carbide of iron, or magnetic carbide of iron, has 
been examined by Professors Brande and Clarke 
and Mr. Thomas Spencer, and the results have 


been very ably described by the latter gentleman | 


in a letter just printed. As a mechanical filter, 
the carbide of iron is peculiarly 
and rapid in its action; and besides this 
it possesses the valuable property of attract- 
ing oxygen to its surface in the form of ozone, 
which energetically manifests its presence by the 
exhibition of its wonderful chemical powers of 
purification. When water is passed through a 
filter made of this substance, it is deprived of all 
colour, taste, and smell, and nearly all the 
deleterious gases it may contain (such as sulphu- 
retted and phosphuretted hydrogen), are forced 
to combine with the oxygen, and so rendered 
harmless, and the water so treated has little or 
no tendency to produce animal or vegetable 
organisms. These properties are so important 
that this filtering medium cannot fail to be 
speedily and extensively applied with the best 
possible results. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers have just published the names of seven 
gentlemen, to whom prizes have been awarded for 
papers read before the Institution during the past 
session ; but the Council disclaim all responsi- 
bility for the views expressed by the writers. The 
following is a list of the names :—1. A Telford 


effective | 


off this year is estimated at nine-tenths of the 
average crop. The disease is not attributed to 
the mulberry, which happens just now to be 
in a very flourishing condition; but to the im- 
portation from Egypt by speculators of inferior 
eggs for propagation, together with a want of 
knowledge or care in their preservation. 





FINE ARTS, 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE-PAINTING,. 
SoMEWHAT less than a year ago (LITERARY 
GAZETTE, August 21, 1858) we gave a cordial note of 
welcome toa young American landscape-painter, Mr. 
J. F. Cropsey, who had brought hither for exhibi- 
tion some half-dozen views of his native scenery. 





| We have to-day to greet with even heartier satis- 


Medal to Mr. M. Scott, for his paper, ‘* Descrip- | 


tion of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, and 


Improvements in Breakwaters, applicable to Har- | 


bours of Refuge.” 2. A Telford Medal to Mr. 
Mallett, for his paper ‘‘On the Co-efficients of 
Elasticity and of Rupture in Wrought Iron.” 3. 
A Telford Medal to Mr. H. Bessemer, for his paper 
**On the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel.” 


4, A Telford Medal and the Manby Premium, in | 


Books, to Mr. W. J. Kingsbury, for his Paper, 
“Description of the Entrance, Entrance Lock, 
&e., of the Victoria (London) Docks.” 5. A 


Watt Medal, to Mr. J. W. Jameson, for his Paper, | 


**On the performances of the Screw Steam-ships, 
‘Sahel’ and ‘Oasis.’” 6. A Council Premium 
of Books to Mr. T. S, Isaac, for his Paper, ‘¢ On 
the Successful Application of Locomotive Power 
to the working of Inclines in America.” 7, A 
Council Premium of Books to Mr. M. B. Jackson, 
for his Paper, ‘‘ Description of the Gravitation 
Water Works at Melbourne.” 

The nineteenth century is commonly spoken of 
as an age of enlightenment in which every kind of 
superstition is forced to hide itself in holes and 
corners and take refuge among savage tribes. The 
believers in apparitions, ‘‘spirit-seership,” clair- 
voyance, &c., are, however, sufficiently numerous 


in England at the present day to support a paper | 


called the Spiritual Telegraph, in which the 
suspension of persons in the air by spiritual 
agency, and stories of wraiths, banshees, &c., are 
gravely narrated. This fact is very curious, in 
whatever light itis regarded. On the supposition 
that the statements are true, they are most astound- 
ing ; but, on the contrary, if false, or only the re- 
sults of hallucination, the amount of credulity and 
superstition displayed by the narrators is no less 
surprising, and well worthy the attention of those 
who devote themselves to the study of psycho- 
logical phenomena. 


faction another Transatlantic landscape-painter, 
but one who ventures on a larger canvas and a 
bolder theme. Mr. F. E. Church, the painter of the 
picture we have now to notice, does not, however, 
come for the first time to claim the plaudits or 
brave the censures of British criticism. Many 
of our readers will probably recollect a picture of 
Niagara which was exhibited in the City in 1857, 
and excited very general admiration. ‘The Heart 
of the Andes,’ now on view at the German Gallery, 
Old Bond Street, is by the painter of ‘The Falls 
of Niagara,’ and is of equal originality of character, 
but of larger size and higher artistic power. 
Humboldt, in one of the most eloquent passages 
of his ‘‘ Cosmos,” points out to the young artist 
how ‘‘almost infinite is the field which still 
remains to be opened to landscape-painting,” 
when a painter, “alive to the beauties of nature 
in mountain, river, or forest scenery,” shall seek 


| subjects for his pencil among ‘‘the declivities of 


the snow-crowned Andes, the Himalaya, or the 
Neilgherries of Mysore, or in the virgin forests 
watered by the net-work of rivers between the 
Orinoco and the Amazona.” He trusted that he 
should arouse in the mind of some of his youthful 
artistic countrymen the same ardour that had led 
him to explore the untrodden forests and sublime 
mountain ranges of South America; and antici- 
pating that day, felt himself justified in predicting 
that ‘‘landscape-painting might hereafter bloom 
with new and yet unknown beauty, when 
highly-gifted artists shall oftener pass the 
narrow bounds of the Mediterranean, and shall 
seize, with the first freshness of a pure youth- 
ful mind, the living image of the manifold 
beauty and grandeur of nature in the humid 
mountain-valleys of the tropical world.” His 
words found no response among European painters; 
but a young American artist read them, and we 
have here the first fruits of an earnest endeavour 
to make them a reality. 

Mr. Church, as we understand, twice visited 
the Andes for the purposes of his art; the first 
time some years back, the second in 1857, and he 
appears to have adopted exactly the course of 
study Humboldt marked out,—the only course 
indeed by which a painter could seriously hope 
for success. He proceeded direct ‘‘to the true 
forest regions, to the upper courses of the great 
rivers,” and towards ‘‘the summits of the moun- 
tain chains of the interior;” made numerous 
“coloured sketches (in oil) on the spot,” and 
“accumulated a large number of separate studies 
of tops of trees, of branches clothed with leaves, 


| adorned with blossoms or laden with fruit, of 


We learn that a peculiar disease has broken out | 
among the silkworms in the mulberry dis- | 


tricts of Mount Lebanon. This disease, which 
first showed itself in 1856 in a very slight form, 
attacks the worms when they have arrived at the 
fourth stage of their development. The first 
symptom is a small black spot close under the 
head, which increases in size day by day. The 


| copied from the very things themselves. 


fallen trunks of trees overgrown with pothos and 
orchidacez, of portions of rocks and river banks, 
as well as of the surface of the ground in the 
forest, all drawn or painted directly from nature.” 

The first glance at ‘The Heart of the Andes’ 
satisfies the visitor of the reality of the scene. 
Mountains, rocks, trees, herbage are all un- 
familiar, yet you feel that they must have been 
Some 


animals lose their appetite, and die daily by | surprise will probably be felt at the freshness of 





the verdure, the clearness of the atmosphere, and 
the prevalent coolness of tone; but that will 
pass away when it is remembered that the valley 
itself is some five or six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and that it lies under the very 
shadow of the mighty Chimborazo. 

The picture measures about ten feet by five and 
a-half, and it is finished throughout with the most 
painstaking conscientiousness. Considering the 
place it represents, the enterprise of the painter 
in repeating his visits to so distant and semi- 
barbarous a region for the sake of producing a 
faithful picture, the size of the work, and the 
care spent upon its execution, and considering 
further that it is the work ofa painter unacquainted 
with European studies and academic traditions, it 
would claim respectful consideration, even if it 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the art critic, 
But it stands in no need of allowances on any of 
these points. There are some particulars in which 
to an eye familiar with the paintings of the great 
furopean masters of the —— art, it would 
seem that a different style of handling would have 
produced a more satisfactory effect ; but these are 
but few, and the prevalent feeling will be rather 
one of surprise at the artist-like knowledge and 
technical mastery which the picture almost every- 
where displays. 

The scene represented is in the neighbourhood 
of Guaranda, in Ecuador : the time an hour or two 
before sunset. The centre of the picture is occu- 
pied by a huge mass of the secondary range of 
mountains in shadow, with warm gray clouds 
resting on them, and enveloping some of the 
summits, but letting some higher peaks pierce 
through a break tinged with prismatic hues froma 
transient rain cloud. Behind, on the left, soars the 
lofty snow-crowned summits of the great range 
warmed by the rays of the declining sun. At the 
foot of the mountains is an Indian village of 
adobe huts, with a rude church. On either hand 
in the mid-distance are the spurs of lower 
mountains, clothed with primeval forests ; and 
between them, but more broken, spread the 
less densely crowded woods, with, in the open 
space, a narrow lake and one of those strange 
voleanie basins so characteristic of Ecuador. 
Careering towards the foreground we can trace 
a little central streamlet, even where its 
waters are not seen, till flinging itself over 
some broken rocks, it forms a rich iris-crested 
eascade, and thence rushes foaming onwards 
till it passes out of the picture. On the near 
right hand we have a tangled profusion of tree- 
ferns and many other various but nameless 
trees, and a multitudinous diversity of herbs and 
flowers ; while on the left is a rugged mule path, 
with on one side of it a rude crucifix, before which 
a couple of brightly clad Indians are offering a 
prayer. 

Vast and varied as is the extent of country em- 
braced, there is no want of connection between the 
parts nor incompleteness in the whole ; and the 
artist and the man of science, as well as the 
ordinary visitor, will dwell with delight on the 
fidelity of the imitation of cloud and mountain, 
rock and tree, and the entire absence of conven- 
tionalism and of gaudiness. The snowy mountains 
are drawn with singular knowledge of mountain 
structure ; we doubt if even Stanfield, the best of 
our living painters of Alpine scenery, could have 
rendered these vast Andes with such truth and 
feeling. 
in drawing but, through some awkwardness in the 
handling, not quite equal in effect, except the de- 
licious little snatch of sun-lit slope and distant 
peak on the right. The clouds, too, on the right 
are superbly painted. So is the water, all but in 
the immediate foreground, where it is of a disagree- 
able leaden hue, and the ripple is put in with a 
feeble and uncertain touch. The distant 
trees are painted with infinite care and 
generally with great success. Of the foreground 
trees, the most spirited and life-like is 
the -tree-fern. The luxurious herbage of the 





foreground, the brilliant flowers, and the searlet- 
coated tropical birds that flutter about the 
branches, with all the splendid colours and in- 
finite variety of form, are painted with the utmost 





The great shadowy lower range is equal ° 
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minuteness of detail, yet without disturbing the 
breadth, the general quiet tone, or the unity of 
the picture. In a word, it is a thoroughly honest 
and unaffected, yet noble and truly poetic repre- 
sentation of one of the grandest scenes in the 
world ; a fine picture in itself, and, as the work 
of a young man, full of promise for the artist and 
his country. It is brought over to England, as 
we are informed, in order to be engraved in line. 
Its exhibition in New York caused no little 
excitement among the painter’s enthusiastic 
countrymen ; and it found a purchaser before it 
ieft the country. When will America send us an 
original historical, or imaginative picture of any- 
thing like equal power ? 





The immense collection of paintings formed by 
the late Lord Northwick, is to be sold by auction 
at Thirlstone House, Cheltenham, on Tuesday, 
the 26th of the present month, and twenty-two 
following days, in the gallery he constructed with 
so much pains, and at so great a cost for their 
reception. The extent of the collection may be 
estimated by the time devoted to its sale. It 
contains many fine examples of the great masters 
of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, and nume- 
rous excellent works by distinguished British 
artists. During the last few years Lord North- 
wick scarcely exhibited the tact or taste which 
characterised the earlier part of his career as a 
collector. But as we said, the gallery contains a 
vast number of admirable works, and those who 
have had opportunities of examining the collection, 
and witnessing the delight which the noble owner 
took in his pictures, and have experienced the 
courtesy with which he exhibited them, will share 
in the regret with which we announce their coming 
dispersion. 





The celebrated statue of ‘The Greek Slave,’ by 
the American sculptor Higham Powers, was on 


Thursday sold by auction by Mr. Phillips at his | 


rooms, Old Bond Street. It was purchased by 
the Duke of Cleveland for 1800 guineas. This 
was the original statue executed about 1844 for 
Captain Grant, and is sufficiently known from 
having held a place of honour in the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and of late in the South Kensington 
Museum. Its extraordinary popularity led to the 
sculptor being called upon to make at least five 
or six repetitions of it: one of the best of these 


occupies a prominent part in the collection of 


Lord Ward. 





NATIONAL GALLERY : ANNUAL REPORT. 

PRELIMINARY to the consideration of the Esti- 
mates for the Civil Service for the year ending 
March, 1860, the Annual Reports of the various 
public establishments coming under the head of 
“Science and Art” have been printed by order of 
the House of Commons. The documents are neces- 
sarily dry, and not particularly attractive ; but 
they are the authentic registers of the actual pro- 
gress making in the institutions provided by the 
nation for public instruction in art and science, 
and, as such, are full of interest. 


month, was 91,193 in May (when the Lombardi 
pictures were first exhibited); at Marlborough 
House the greatest number was in February, when 
48,340 visited it—more than double that of any 
month except March. The extraordinary increase 
is accounted for by the fact of the Chapel Royal 
having been thrown open to the public after the 
marriage of the Princess. 

The daily average attendance of students in 
oil-painting during 1848 was at each place 23 ; of 
students in water-colours at Trafalgar Square, 22, 
Marlborough House, 41. The number of foreign 
pictures copied in oil was 55 by 29 different mas- 
ters—the largest number of copies made of a single 
picture being 13 of Vandyke’s ‘ Gwartius ;’ while 
Raffaelle’s ‘St. Catherine,’ and Correggio’s and 
Guido’s ‘ Ecce Homo,’ were each copied five times. 
Of pictures by British painters there were 59 copies 
made of 36 works by 23 masters, the favourite 
work being Turner’s ‘Sun Rising in a Mist,’ 
which was copied five times, and next, Landseer’s 
‘Spaniels,’ and Mulready’s ‘ Young Brother,’ each 
being copied four times. 

Nine pictures have been purchased during the 
year ending March, 1859. We have noticed all of 
these as they have been placed in the gallery, but 
we give here the list with the sum each cost. 
‘Portrait of Jean d’Archel,’ by Antonij Moro, 





from the Beckford Collection, bought in London 
of Mr. C. J. Niewwenhuys, for 2002. ‘Portrait of a 
3rescian Nobleman,’ by Il Moretto, from the 
gallery of Count Lechi at Brescia, purchased of 
Mr. Henfry, at Turin, for 3601. ‘St. Francis 
glorified,’ Filippino Lippi, and ‘St. Dominie as 
Institutor of the Rosary,’ Marco Zoppo ; both 
these were purchased from the collection 
of the Marchese Costabili in Ferrara, for 
2027. ‘Madonna,’ Marco Basaiti, bought 


s 





in Florence of Signor Ferina, for 6417. 
| ‘Portrait of a Lady, Battista Zelotti, bought of 
Signor Menchetti, Rome, for 2142. 
Marco Palmezzano-—the best purchase of the 
year—bought of Signor Gismondi, Rome, for 5377. ; 
‘Madonna,’ by Cima da Conegliano, purchased in 
| Paris of M. Roussele, for 3397. A ‘ Pieta,’ by 
| Carlo Crivelli, part of an altar-piece, formerly in 
a church at Monte Fiore, near Fermo, purchased 
| from Cavaliere Vallati, for 3037. This last picture 
has not yet arrived in England; and two other 
pictures, altar-pieces, by Girolamo Romanino and 
Ambrogio Borgognone, are in like case, some 
difficulty having occurred in obtaining permission 
| for their export from the Lombardo-Venetian 
| state, That difficulty has however been re- 
moved, and the pictures are expected soon to 
arrive. 

Of the sum granted for the purchase of pictures 
| a balance of upwards of 8000/. remains on hand, 
but this, as the report points out, is in accordance 
| with the recommendation of a former Treasury 
| Minute, it being desirable to retain a large sum 
available in case the opportunity should occur of 
purchasing a fine collection, or single pictures 


of excellence and rarity which can only be 


Believing that | 


our readers will be glad to have for occasional | 
reference, as well as reading, a brief abstract of | 


the more salient points of the reports of the art 
Institutions, we this week give an outline of that 


on the National Gallery, and shall in following | 


aveeks give similar abstracts of the reports of the 
other principal art establishments. The Report 
of the National Gallery is signed by Sir C. L. 
Eastlake as Director, and is full, detailed, and 
specific, 

The estimate for the entire cost of the National 
Gallery, including under that title the Marlborough 


House (now the South Kensington) branch, tor | 


the year ending March 31, 1860, is 15,984/., 
Which includes 10,000/. for the purchase of 
pictures, and 2150/7. for the proposed removal 
and rehanging of the English pictures. The 
actual working expenses of the gallery, apart from 
purchases of pictures, amount to 5684/. 

e number of visitors during 1858 to the 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square, was 553,766; to 
Marlborough House, 238,377. The greatest 








' at South Kensington would be sufficiently dry 


obtained by a considerable outlay. Large offers 
we are told have been made, as yet in vain, for 
certain pictures. 
purchases the reader will be glad to know, to 


‘* specimens, whether of the Italian or Northern | 


schools, of the great masters and of the maturer 
periods of art.” The deficiency of specimens of 
the early Italian masters, pointed out by the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1853, 
has been in a great degree supplied. 

One bequest and one donation have been made 
to the gallery during the year. The bequest is of 
‘ A Girl asking Charity for a blind Old Man,’ by 
J. L. Dyckmans, a living painter of Antwerp, 
which was left to the nation by Miss Jane Clarke. 
The donation is a half-length figure, ‘ Geraldine,’ 
by Mr. Boxall, A.R.A., presented by the late 
John Kenyon, Esq., and which is to be placed in 


the gallery at South Kensington. 
In reference to the removal of the British 


pictures from Marlborough House to South 
Kensington, it is stated that considerable doubt 
having been entertained whether the new rooms 


ot 
7 AE 


A ‘ Pieta,’ | 


Sut they refer, like prospective | 








number of visitors at Trafalgar Square in a single | the period specified, for the reeeption of the 


| pictures, it has been deemed advisable to consult 
| professional and scientific authorities, ‘‘with a 
| view to determine when the walls of the new 
| buildings will be in a sufficiently dry and safe 
state; meanwhile the removal of the pictures is 
postponed.” . 

But it appears that the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery were far from satisfied with the 
arrangements made for admitting the public to 
the rooms, and for the convenience of students. 
Their strongest objection was against compelling 
the visitors to the national pictures ‘‘to pass 
through the barriers connected with the entrance 
payment on admission to the Museum on certain 
| days of the week, or being distracted by the long 
| line of miscellaneous exhibitions through which 

they must pass to and fro, in the access to the 
rooms destined for the temporary reception of the 
| modern branch of the National Gallery.” The 
| objection was a very just one; and all interested 
in pictures will be glad to know that a distinct 
| and direct entrance to the national pictures is to 
| be provided. We trust the authorities at South 
| Kensington will see the propriety of furnish- 
ing direct access to the Sheepshanks Galleries 
also. 

If we understand another passage aright, it 
would seem to be intended to remove some of the 
ancient paintings to South Kensington. We give 
the passage at length, as the announcement is a 
somewhat important one. What pictures are to 
be removed, it will be seen, is not stated. 

“* As soon as the new galleries at South Ken- 
sington are completed, it is intended to place in 
the larger of those galleries a portion of the pic- 
tures now in Trafalgar Square, as a temporary 
arrangement, till the alterations proposed to be 
made in the present National Gallery, on the 
| removal of the Royal Academy, can be carried 

out. By this means it is hoped that sufficient 
| space will be gained to hang the pietures in Tra- 
falgar Square without undue crowding ; although 
it may not be possible, under the circumstances, 
| to arrange them quite systematically with regard 
| to schools.” 
; Cleaning and varnishing of old pictures seems 
| to be pretty well abandoned. The only picture 
| previously in the gallery which has been varnished 
during the year is Hilton’s ‘ Red Cross Knight ; 
| but ‘‘ pictures newly purchased or presented are, 
| in most cases, varnished before they are placed in 
| the gallery.” 
Fourteen pictures, all by old masters, have been 

‘* protected with glass” during the year. There 
are in all, at Trafalgar Square, 64 pictures so 
protected (including 3 cartoons); and in Marl- 
borough House, 5 pictures, and 206 frames of 
drawings and sketches ; 29 frames of drawings 
by Turner and 3 by Mulready have been added 
| during the year. Nearly all the pictures in the 
gallery are now protected at the back with 
canvas. And in order to prevent the accumu- 
lation of dust, and as far as possible the ‘‘ chilling” 
of the varnish, the surface of the pictures is ovca- 
sionally wiped with a soft material. 

Last summer it will be recollected the ‘‘ travel- 
ling agent” of the National Gallery was sum- 
marily dismissed, in consequence of a vote of the 
House disallowing his salary. His duties were 
directed to be performed by occasional agents, 
| whose services were to be compensated by specific 
| payments. This arrangement the Director thinks 

very unsatisfactory. ‘‘ No such payments,” he says, 

‘‘can ensure the conscientious and satisfactory 

discharge of duties entrusted to agents who are 
for the most part inexperienced in the work 
required ; duties such as the prosecution of 
| inquiries and the conduct of negotiations under 
| the Director's instructions ; the verification of 
| valuable pictures approved and selected by the 
| Director ; and the careful packing and safe trans- 
| mission of such works. For such services a per- 
| manent and trustworthy agent would be preferable, 
| and I feel it to be my duty, with a view to the 
| public interest, to recommend an arrangement of 
the kind, under such conditions and modifications 
as may be thought advisable.” 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
Sree 

Tue less that is said about the presentation of 
Mercadante’s very stupid opera, J/ Giuramento, at 
the Royal Italian Opera last Saturday the better. 
The opera had been announced for the previous 
Saturday, but was withdrawn from the bills the 
lay before its production owing to the inability of 
Sig. Mario to sing. Had it never been given the 
habitués and public would have sustained no loss ; 
but to have been brought out as it was on Satur- 
day, when, owing to the great review at Alder- 
shott, no military band could be obtained, was a 
mistake which we are confident did not result 
from M. Costa’s determination, but from some 
unexplained blunder, which the directors of lyric 
theatres seem fated to commit. In other respects 
the opera went with the usual precision which 
M. Costa invariably enforces, and perhaps not one 
in a hundred of the audience were aware of the 
absence of the great feature, which, if anything 
could have tended to make the Giuramento 
a success, might have done so, We suppose this 
opera is now entirely withdrawn, since J Puritani 
was played on Tuesday, Don Giovanni was given 
for the last time this season on Thursday, and 
Martha is announced for to night. 


At Drury Lane Theatre, Mdlle. Tietjens has 
played Norma, and if we could believe the 
enormous amount of laudation in which several 
of our cotemporaries have indulged, we might 
imagine there never had been so great a success 
achieved by any artiste in this ré/e. We must, 
however, protest against the bad taste which has 
in some quarters induced a comparison between 
Mdme. Grisi and her younger German rival. The 
Norma of Grisi, notwithstanding some defects, 
which the Diva has never conquered, is the greatest 
interpretation of the part ever essayed since 
Mdme. Pasta created it on the very eve of her 
retirement in 1833. To contrast Mdlle. Tietjens 
with Mdme, Grisi is, therefore, to put real great- 
ness and respectable mediocrity in competition. 
Had Mdme. Grisi never held ier position without 
a rival, even up to the present time, when asa 
matter of course she is no longer the Grisi of her 
earlier fame, Mdlle. Tietjens’ conception and per- 
formance of the character might have been 
tolerated. As it is, her failure is only akin to 
that of Jenny Lind, of which it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say more than that had such a fiasco 
befallen any other prima donna, an absolute 
abdication of her position could only have been the 
consequence. The Pollio of this occasion was 
Sig. Mongini, whose splendid voice, could he but 
sing, would be a fortune to him. No such voice 
has been heard since the career of Donzelli; and 
yet this artiste has the very rudiments of his art 
to learn. That this desirable result will occur 
is not to be expected of Sig. Mongini, so long as 
he can draw down the vociferous screaming of the 
shilling galleries and the applause of a pit 
crowded at ordinary playhouse prices. Mdlle. 
Brambilla, as the Adalgisa of the evening, was 
respectable, but nothing more. Sig. Vialetti, as 
Oreveso, was the only competent exponent of any 
part of the opera; but his personation of the 
Druid priest fell far short of that of Lablache, or 
even of that of Herr Formes. Mr. Balfe’s benefit 
on Monday evening, when he conducted his own 
opera, La Zingara (The Bohemian Girl), drew an 
immense house. His daughter played the heroine, 
Arline, with considerable tact ; her voice, how- 
ever, has not sufficient power for Drury Lane. 
She has been well taught, but her physique is 
against her. In other respects the opera was 
carefully given; whilst Mdlle. Guarducci cer- 
tainly made an advance by her manner of render- 
ing the Gipsy Queen. 

The Philharmonic Society's Concerts were 
brought to a conclusion on Thursday evening, 
when a most interesting, but somewhat too 
lengthy programme was presented to the sub- 
seribers. The gem of the evening was Herr 
Joachim’s playing of Spohr’s D Minor Concerto, 
which he gave with a breadth and delicacy of ex- 
pression which commanded the admiration of the 
audience, though the Concerto did not begin till 





nearly half-past ten o’clock. It was a great mis- 
take to have included two solo performances in 
the programme, and certainly that ‘by Mrs. 
J. W. Davison (Arabella Goddard) could have 
been dispensed with. The composition itself 
(F. Minor, No. 4, by Professor Sterndale Bennett), 
much as has been said of it, is more clever than 
attractive, and wants repose, especially in the 
andante movement, which was hastily written, 
and has never, we believe, been revised. It 
will probably be recollected that Mrs. J. W. 
Davison’s refusal to play any other Concerto 
than this at the Philharmonic Concerts, four 
years ago, led to a series of complications 
which resulted in M. Costa’s resignation of the 
conductorship, and in the engagement first of 
Herr Wagner, and afterwards of Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett, in his room. To a certain extent 
Mrs. J. W. Davison may be said to have had her 
revenge by at last playing this Concerto; but 
most assuredly she has not added to her fame by 
doing so. Anything more exquisite than her 
mechanism cannot be conceived ; but even me- 
chanism, perfect as is that of Mrs. J. W. Davison, 
is worthless, unless there be intelligence and 
mind to bring out the composer's intention. 
Mrs. J. W. Davison’s reading was from first to 
last cold and inexpressive. There were all the 
notes most accurately played, but the inspiration 
was nowhere. A superb musical-box would have 
performed as well, and no better. The sympho- 
nies were those in E flat, by Mozart, and No. 7 
(the Hroica) of Beethoven, which were creditably 
played, as was also Meyerbeer’s overture (Strven- 
see), hard, crude, and unintelligible as it is. 
This orchestral prelude was doubtless given out 
of compliment to the maestro, who was present. 
Miss L. Pyne and Signor Belletti were very credit- 
able vocal exponents of the music of the evening. 

If anything had been wanting to indicate the 
utter hopelessness of the Royal Academy of Music 
ever doing anything, under its present manage- 
ment, for the encouragement of musical progress 
in this country, the concert of Tuesday morning, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, would have 
abundantly supplied that deficiency. Of materials 
for efficient musical interpretation there was no 
lack, both amongst the past and present clevés of 
the Society; but the means to make those 
materials useful were certainly shown to be 
inadequate, and as likely to remain so, whilst 
the compositions of the Earl of Westmoreland, 
the President, are thrust upon the executants. 
The infliction was much too great both for the 
orchestra, the vocalists, and the audience. In 
other respects the concert was respectable, but 
not enough so either to support the character of a 
musical school, or to afford any hopes of improve- 
ment under the present régime. 

At the fifth Royal Italian Opera Concert of 
the Crystal Palace, on WedneSday, the first act 
of Mozart's Don Giovanni was given, and evidently 
afforded considerable pleasure, though necessarily 
shorn of scenic accompaniments. The concert 
was much too long, and would have been enough 
without the second act, which was nearly as long 
as the first. With the next concert, on Wednesday 
next, the series will be completed. 

Mr. Hullah’s supplementary concert at St. 
Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, concluded 
a prosperous season with great écld/. 

The children of the Metropolitan Charity 
Schools who attend the anniversary at St. Paul’s, 
to the number of 5000, are to sing at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday next. We trust the children 
will have as pleasant a day as their best friends 
can desire, for when they sing they present the 
most touching and elevating spectacle it is pos- 
sible for London to behold. 





Surrey GArpens.—Several more infantine and 
musical prodigies have been lionising at this 
notable place of entertainment during the week, 
the second series of concerts having commenced 
on Monday last. There were two musical enter- 
tainments, one at five, being an entirely juvenile 
concert, and the second in the evening, when 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves had to submit 





to the hearty but troublesome encore system 
which all musical artistes at present have to 
endure. The young musicians created a great 
sensation — Julie Dellepierre, aged four, was 
especially successful in a trio with her brother 
Jules, an aged man of nine, and her sister Juliette, 
who has seen fully seven years. These distin- 
guished little personages, together with a fourth, 
Master Drew Dean, a brilliant flutist, bore the 
weight of the concert entirely on their little 
shoulders, if we except the band, who scemed as 
enchanted with the tiny artistes as the public, 
who testified their approbation in the most un- 
mistakeable manner. 





An EFFEcT OF THE Pracr.—At a dinner 
given to the Duke of Cambridge and Sir John 
Lawrence, on Wednesday last, by one of the City 
Companies, Mr. Sims Reeves was appointed to 
sing some of the warlike music in Judas Macca- 
beus, but in consequence of peace having been 
proclaimed, the tender ballad of ‘‘ Pheebe dearest, 
tell, oh, tell me,” was substituted, and sung with 
immense applaus>. 





OLyMpic THEATRE. —That the drama Payable on 
Demand produced on Monday night is of French 
origin no one can doubt who has ever studied the 
repertoire of the Porte St. Martin and the Ambi 
Comique, nor can the doubt be lessened by the 
assertion in the bills that the work is original. 
It is in two acts; in the first we find our 
selves in a German interior at Frankfort, and so 
picturesque and complete is this scene that the 
interest of the spectator is almost arrested before 
a word is spoken. This home, and it is but a 
poor one, is the refuge of two social outcasts, 
Reuben Goldsched, a Jew, despised by his race, for 
he has married a Christian, and his wife, Zina, 
who is abhorred by all good members of the true 
church, for that she has wedded an infidel. The 
Jew is mercenary and religiously poetical, as most 
stage Jews are made, and the ‘‘ motive” of the 
drama is at once shown in the first few words 
Lina, the Christian wife, is made to speak,—we 
mean the influence of a gentle Christianity to 
destroy the lower attributes of the Jewish cha- 
racter. This outcast couple are in poverty, when 
the chances of the French Revolution throw in 
their way the Marquis de St. Cast, a French 
refugee detained in Frankfort, into which city the 
French are entering in the name of ‘‘ liberty,” 
when the drama begins. The Marquis, fearing 
for his life, deposits with the poverty-stricken 
Jew a large sum of paper money, and then 
leaves the house for the purpose of destroy- 
ing some family papers. Up rises the Jew’s 
thirst for gold ; he opaes the fortune to be 
made by the use of this money, and his joy is 
only stayed by the calin pure justice of the wife, 
over whose character an exquisite charm is thrown 
by the knowledge that she is slowly dying. In 
the midst of the Jew’s doubt the Marquis returns, 
and then the wife is triumphant—a receipt is given 
for the money, which the wife witnesses, the 
address of the Marquis’s wife given, and again the 
Marquis sets forth, this time to flee the city— 
but he does not eseape. Slain and robbed by the 
French soldiery, his fate is made known to 
Reuben by the advent of the murderers, who 
arrive to plunder in the name of the republic, and 
one of id holds the diamond solitaire which 
the Marquis has worn. A beautiful scene follows» 
Lina tells the Jew, who loves her as a second 
life, that she must soon die, and she makes him 
swear upon his dead father’s copy of the law, 
laid upon the cradle of their sleeping child, that 
he will sooner or later restore the money he 
holds in trust to the Marquis's successors. 
In the second act we are at a_ splendid 
mansion in the suburbs of London. More than 
twenty years have past ; the poor Jew of Frank- 
fort is a millionnaire on the London Stock Ex- 
change ; the child, over whose cradle he took the 
oath, is a beautiful woman, and the wife—all 
that remains of the pure Christian woman is her 
portrait ; there she is, in her poor dress and cap, 
and her homely basket by her side, enthroned in 
the place of honour in this grand dwelling. Now 
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Victor, 2 young music-master, has learned to love 
Lina, the rich Jew’s daughter, and she too has 
learned the art, but their different worldly posi- 
tions keep him silent, till moved to speak by the 
sight of a beautiful Pompadour desk, which the 
Jew has just given to his daughter as a birthday 
resent, and which the music-master declares has 
fis mother’s portrait on the lid. To be brief, 
this desk is the very one held by the Marquis 
when slain, and in which he had placed the re- 
ceipt for the fortune he deposited with Reuben. 
The dramatic effect produced by the discovery can 
easily be seen. The document has been written 
in sympathetic ink, and it is only when Reuben 
by accident heats this paper that the truth be- 
comes apparent, and he learns who Victor 
is. Meanwhile the speculator has been play- 
ing a bold game; stocks are falling ; also the 
Jew’s fortune, for the news is current that the 
allies will never enter Paris, that Napoleon will 
still reign Emperor of France, and when he returns 
the Marquis’s fortune to the son, the Jew has no 
more means to weather the storm for the remain- 
ing business hour of the day. 
marry the poor girl as he would have married the 
daughter of the millionnaire—forherownsake. But 
melodrama is too ingenuous to permit Reuben to 
be ruined. He has heard of the scheme for obtain- 
ing early continental information by means of 
carrier pigeons ; a good marksman in his employ 
brings down a pigeon bearing the intelligence that 
Napoleon has abdicated; and so Reuben is a 
richer man than ever, for now he knows the 
exchange will breathe again ; he despatches mes- 
sengers to buy up everything offered ; he con- 
templates himself an infinitely greater millionnaire 
than he ever hoped to be; the young people are 
happy, and the portrait of the dead wife looks 
calmly down upon the triumph. So the drama ends. 
If the piece were the work of almost any other 
author than Mr. Tom Taylor, we might pronounce 
it an absolute success, but being his, this may 
be doubted. Mr. Taylor is eminently a writer 
of comedy, and this very power prohibits his 
success with melodrama, in which, as a rule, 
avery different kind of writing must be used. 
This was sufficiently evidenced on Monday night 
in several instances, when the laughter of the 
house was brought down at points most certainly 
written to be full of intensity; for instance, 
when the Jew (Mr. Robson) is picturing his ruin, 
towards the end of the second act, he uses the 
words ‘‘ruined—twopence in the pound,” which 
phrase, though occurring in a dramatic and touch- 
ing climax, produced an immense laugh. Again, 
in the first act a few cheers are heard, and Reuben 
is told it is the entry of the French into Frankfort 
—again a laugh. In truth, the piece wants re- 
vising by a melo-dramatic writer; that done, there 
will beno drawback. For there are poetry, beauty, 
and polish in this work. The acting throughout was 
most careful. Mr. Robson, as the Jew, laboured 
under the disadvantage of ludicrous association, 
but his genius soon destroyed the remembrance 
of his burlesque Shylock, the continuous revelu- 
tion for the better, wrought in his mind first by 
the presence, and then by the memory of his wife, 
aetdy brought out. Miss Wyndham, 
the wife in the first act, the daughter in the 
second, acted with great intelligence, and some- 
times even with considerable pathos. Mr. W. 
Gordon, the Marquis in one act, and his son in 
the following, was gentlemanly and quiet, while 
Mr. H. Wigan was admirably suited. With some 
et the piece will doubtless run an immense 
ime, 





Princess's THEATRE.—With all the pomp and 
— with which the play was first produced, 
enry the Eighth was again placed before the 
blic, to be played but a few brief nights, on 
onday last. Of all Mr. Kean’s revivals this has 
been the most successful and complete—why, it is 
not difficult to say. The great work is dramatic, 
ill of historical and well-known interest, 
contains one of Shakspere’s grandest female 
characters, and appeals to our s mpathy in the 
Pathetic overthrow of the cardinal. Add to this, 
thet Katherine is nobly represented by Mrs. Kean, 


Still Victor will | 








and that Mr. Kean makes a creation of Wolsey,— | 


and the grounds of success are manifested. And 
now that the day is drawing near when the 
Princess’s will never again echo back the voices | 
which have spoken on its stage for so many years, 
the public crowd the house to witness the last 
days of these revivals with an energy which is as 
touching as it is estimable. 





Srranp THEATRE.— Whether Sir Edward Bal- 
wer Lytton did or did not discover the plot of The 
Lady of Lyons in a gallery of works by one Frédéric 
Soulié, it is certain that Mr. Byron has found a 
very capital subject for burlesque in the literary 
baronet’s popular play. It has often struck 
us that another step and the sentiment of 
the Lady of Lyons would be a caricature. 
Again, the entire moral sophistry of the 
piece is only too clear, hence a_burlesque- 
writer of only moderate ability might achieve a 
success on such a foundation ; and, as Mr. Byron 
fully hits the public taste it may be prestimed 
he is a very good burlesque writer, as burlesque 
writers go. Some grotesque dancing in this 
extravaganza, The very Latest Edition of the 
Lady of Lyons, is extremely good, and the same 
applause may be bestowed on Miss Charlotte 
Saunders, the Claude Meluotte of the evening. 
Miss M. Oliver made a charming Pauline. 
Mr. James Rogers personated the Widow Mel- 
notte, and those who have seen this actor in 
petticoats can imagine his complete success. Mr. 
J. Clark as Beauscant presents a most wonderful 
portrait of the reigning Napoleon, the features 
are but the shade of a caricature—they are almost 
those of the Emperor himself, and this astounding 
similitude is perfect in contrast with Claude 
Melnotte in the last scene, when that character, 
returning from the wars, presents a good imitation 
of Napoleon the Great in his historical grey coat. 
‘‘Ohmy prophetic soul, my uncle,” says Beauseait ; 
and the aptness of the quotation is exhibited by 
the immense laugh with which it is greeted. The 
piece was greatly appreciated, but there is no need 
for the Widow Melnotte to make fun of the 
thrashing propensities of her late husband, and it 
certainly does strike us that an individual might 
be found in the Strand company who can spell the 
word ‘‘deux” properly—there is no need to 
inform the public in writing that the Golden 
Lion holds a ‘‘table Phéte & duex heures.” 

A little piece produced here on Wednesday, en- 
titled Quixote Junior, admirably illustrates our 
assertion of last week that Lope de Vega is con- 
stantly amusing us. If Quixote Junior is not 
Spanish, why then Mr. Leicester Buckingham is 
the cleverest ‘‘catastrophe-farcist,” to coin a word, 
who everwrote inthe Englishlanguage. Chesterfield 
Jones, Esq. is a grotesque Don Quixote, who 
would save the honour of Mrs. Delorme, and the 
jealousy of that lady’s husband, by restoring to 
her three love-letters she has written before her 
marriage to a gentleman, from whom Jones wrests 
them only after a Quixotic challenge, and the loan 
of 1007. He calls upon the lady ; is interrupted 
by the arrival of the husband ; flings his coat on 
the sofa, assumes that of a groom, and is engaged 
as stableman by Mr. Delorme. This personage 
wanting to go out, puts on Jones's coat, in which 
are the letters ; and Jones, in order to get back 
the coat, brushes it, and breaks off a button ; so 
it is taken off; but the pockets are emptied, and 
Mr. Delorme holds the pocket-book. More 
stratagem, ending in Delorme locking up the 
pocket-book in a desk. Mrs. D. then angles 
for the key, gets it, returns to open the 
box, and finds it sent by the eccentric Jones to 
the locksmith’s. M7s. Delorme immediately sends 
for it, but before it can be returned the husband 
gets back the key, when Jones hearing this, and 
though two 50/. notes belonging to him are in the 
locked-up pocket book, he quixotically determines 
to sacrifice all in a grand conflagration. The desk 
is placed on the fire, a screen arranged to hide 
the flames, and the husband returning demands 
the box, with the information that it con- 
tains 20,0007. in notes, and the threat that if 
it is not forthcoming in five minutes, instructions 
will be given to: the new police. But the 





imbroglio is cleared up, for the servant-girl 
discovers the fire to be nearly out, the box is 
only unpleasantly warm, the letters are restored to 
the lady, she opens the packet, only to find that 
Quixote Junior’s friend has deceived him cruelly, 
for the letters had been burnt six years before, and 
their supposed existence made the vehicle for the 
loan of the 100/.; the husband is satisfied 
with the return of the 20,0007.; virtue and 
chivalry, in the shape of Chesterficld Jones, Esq., 
are rewarded with self laudation ; and the curtain 
falls on a most admirable comedy—for farce it is 
not. Now who that has read Moliére’s ‘‘Sganarelle,” 
knowing whence the plot was taken, but can guess 
where to find the great original of Quixote Junior ? 
We toa to have more to say on this subject next 
week. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. Buckstone, the 
cheeriest of comedians, takes his benefit to-night, 
the ‘bill of the play” promising an admirable 
evening’s entertainment. 





MISCELLANEA. 

Ir is some satisfaction to know that posterity 
is not always neglectful of the great dead. Not 
only has the subscription to the fund for erecting 
a statue to John Hunter been satisfactory, but it 
is anticipated by the committee that a surplus may 
probably remain, with which it is proposed to 
endow one or more scholarships. The subscrip- 
tion already amounts to upwards of 1000/. 


Another indirect attack upon intemperance has 
been made in the erection, in the High Street, 
Southwark, of a second public drinking fountain. 
It may be interesting to remoter readers to state 
that a crowd has kept about the first fountain 
from the day it was opened, and from daybreak 
till midnight. 

Mr. Waite, of Old Burlington Street, has been 
unanimously elected President of the new College 
of Dentists. A more judicious choice could not 
be made ; and the profession acts wisely in con- 
ferring so flattering a mark of high appreciation 
upon a really distinguished man. 

MonvMENT TO A Lucknow Hero.—A hand: 
some monument of white Carrara marble is now 
in course of erection by Mr. T. Gaffin, the sculptor, 
of Regent Street, to the memory of the Hon. 
Barrington Reynolds Pellew, 2nd battalion Rifle 
Brigade, youngest son of the late Pownall, Viscount 
Exmouth, at Canonteign Church, Teignmouth. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—A supplement to 
the London Gazette was published on Wednesday, 
containing statutes, framed by the Cambridge 
University Commissioners, for the future govern- 
ment and regulation of the colleges of Holy Trinity: 
and St. John the Evangelist, and for making 
further provision for maintaining and improving 
the discipline, studies, and good government of 
the said colleges. 

Sourn KeEnsincton Museum. — During the 
week ending July 9, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
free days, 3541; on Monday and Tuesday, frees 
evenings, 2894. On the three Students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.), 888 ; one Students’ 
evening, Wednesday, 118; Thursday evening, 
1504 (Architectural Society Conversazione). Total, 
8945. From the opening of the Museum, 
976,064. 

FataL Errects or THE HEAT.—On Tuesday 
the heat of the weather was severely felt in the 
metropolis, and several cases of death from sun- 
stroke are reported to have taken place at the 
east end of London and the suburban districts. 
Two men, named George Anderson and Thomas 
Duncan were at work in a field at Stratford, when 
they were suddenly prostrated to the ground by 
the extreme heat. A medical gentleman was 
called, but the two unfortunate men were dead. 
The immediate cause of death was congestion of 
the brain. Information was also forwarded re- 
specting the death of a young man who it was 
supposed died from the excessive heat of the 
weather ; and his peculiar employment at a sugar 
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baker’s no doubt accelerated the calamity. <A 
number of the constables belonging to the metro- 
politan police force have been “compelled to re- 
linquish their duties, owing to continual ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun, and many have 
complained to their superior officers of the pain 
they endure through wearing their heavy stiffened 
military stocks, which are constructed of leather. | 
Several persons while walking in the Regent's | 
Park, Hyde Park, St. James’s “Park, and Victoria 
Park, were taken ill from the powerful effects of 
the sun. 

MercantiteE MartnE SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
—At the July monthly meeting of the above As- 
sociation held at Liverpool, the financial prospects 
were stated to be most satisfactory. The report 
included a memorial to the Queen, praying that if 
a charter of incorporation be granted to the mer- 
cantile marine service, members of the service 
alone be permitted to hold office under the pro 
visions of the charter. The report also stated 
that a petition is to be presented to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, calling attention to 
the necessity of preventing boarding-house touters 
boarding inward-bound vessels, and plying the 
sailors with liquor, so as to decoy them to the 
houses. 





DENMAN, 
TNTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

- PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s, per dozen, 
BOTTLES INC LUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 


public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wine rn Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


TRADE oN MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
‘*TINHIS is superior to anything of the kind 


known.”’—Lancet, Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk ; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. Packets, 16 oz. Sd. 


Paisley ; 77a, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
and 33, Ironmonger Lane, London. 











NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
= suliarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE pba astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in veer aan — interested, must send a specimen of 
their bos d age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stam iss C connie, 6, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected, “T am 
ose with the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 
iss Jones. 





Ww 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINU TRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.in a few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is reeommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of pA penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, "69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street ford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache. 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.’ 











ry + . 
W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 

e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
hipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 

viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
canineial and workmanship ; sh'rts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out~ 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, eabin, and © olonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 











FLOWERS FOR THE oo ROOM AND DINNER- 


OHN MORTLOCK solicits an early inspection 

of his extensive assortment of ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 

POTS and COLOURED BOUQUET GLASSES, to which he is con- 

ot adding novelties. Every description of useful China and 

rthenware at advantageous ferme for cash.—260,Oxford Strect, 
bern Hyde Park. 


Furnish your House with the Best Articles at 
Deane’s, Established A.D. 1700. 
DEFAXES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 


The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. 


Good ditto— 

Table knives....16 0| Dessert do. ......12 0| Carvers ........ 
Kitchen— 

Table knives,...10 0 | Dessert do. ...... 8 0| Carvers ........ 2 
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Ladies’ ; sof the finest steel, the most finished work 
and in choi scissors in handsome cases adapted for p: 

Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 1 50 years be fore the public, and 
isa plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 


OMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 

of SHOWER BATHS of the most improved construction, 
also, Va po , hip, plung 
tion of Be ter for domestic 
for their superior finish, s! 

















DEANE’S BATHS are distinguished 
Y ngth of material, and great durability ; 





has so long been celebrated. 
For Illustrations and Prices see their Pamphiet on “ Baths and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 


RAWING-ROOM STOVES. — A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 
or Dining-room, embracing all the newest Designs. Deane & Co. 








Improvements, economising the consumption of Fuel, for which the 
highest Testimonials have be en given. 

Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
or descending fines, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, 
Shops, &ec. 


and Forks 
useful, and eleg 





All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
nt Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 


Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 
NO RED «6.55 ceknseseeesios per doz. 388. 31s. 
90 . 3e 










‘Table Spoons . . - 40: 

Dessert Forks aE 29s 

Dessert Spoons . Re 20s, 

‘Tea Spoons... ” 18s. as. 6d. 


Mustard and Salt, per pair, Sugar Bows, 3s. 6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 


»" Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 


JURE WATER. — The B 

Filte ers ever introduced are the PAT ? MOULDED CARBON 

FILT . Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
applic ation to Messrs. Hanrison & Co., 62, F) leet Street, London. 








and Cheapest 
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NILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 

FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It_is p 

nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, ‘and 
perfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
impurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence ‘as regards its wholesor 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by HABanson & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may ye had, 









. TXT Pal TpNY ATT 

YHE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER REGU- 

- LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), adopted by all the principal Gas 
Companies. Saving 50 per cent. ‘for Argand and all other burners ; 
acts horizontal or ve rtical ; flame invariable ; cost of each light less 
than one farthing per hour ; 3 consists of a double chamber, the inner 
perforated, cov ered with a diaphragm, giving aR toa spherical 
valve. Price 3s. each. (One sent on receipt ¢ 6d. in postage 
stamps.) Sold by all gasfitters, and by the Patentee, Mr. Gro. K. 
Grye.in, C.E., 11, Heathcote Strect, Gray’ s Inn Road, "London, We. 














. XAT NT S + 7 
NHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD (Geyelin’s Pate nt) combines the advantages of me- 
tallic bedsteads with the comfort of a spring mattrass at less than 
half the cost: certitied by medical men as the best and most comfort- 
able bedstead ever invented. They cannot possibly harbour 
vermin. Exhibited and sold by Tos. Perry & Son, 463, New 


and Ironmongers, from 50s. upwards; and at the Court of Inven- 
tions, Crystal Palace. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


weak hair, cleans 





it from Seurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 





Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 


of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe ; while its in- 
it is universally held, wit numerous testimonials constantly re 


Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, Is. 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” ir 
Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists an: 








Perfumers. 


Prices :— 
Best Transparent Ivory— 
Per doz. s. d, Per doz. 8. d. Perpair 8. d. 
Table knives....33 0 | Dessert do.......28 0] Carvers ........ lo 
Best ditto— 
Table knives....29 0| Dessert do. ...... 23 0| Carvers ........ 9 0 
Fine ditto— 
Table knives....23 0 | Dessert do. ...... 18 0| Carvers ........ 76) 


£, sponging, nursery, and every descrip- | 


t 
while the prices are on that low scale for which their establishment | 


have applied to these and other classes of Register Stoves, Patented | 


POONS AND FORKS. —Bilver Pattern Spoons ! 


Oxford Street, and R. W. Wixrietp & Son, 141, Fleet Street, London, 
and Birmingham ; also by all Bedstead Manufac turers, U pholsterers, will forw 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


si 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
pec uliarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 


troduction into the Nursery of Royalty and the high esteem in which 


ceived of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 





| THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Part Matt, S.W 


THE E above Company has been formed for the 
pose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
reste, A with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. 20s. & 24s. per doz 
| SOUTH eae PORT . 208. & 24s. 
he finest ever introduced into this countr 3 
ROY. 2 v wm SHERRY 
A truly excellent and n 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
Equal to that usually inns 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT. 425. 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .......-0.006 52s. & 60s. 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 














Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 


ae 


| WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
| CyUR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


| MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock ,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are ouly 
charged half the usual duty. 

| Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 

Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
| doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
| too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
| “HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 








} The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and santa Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lan 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Sage 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. : 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial W orld, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new series of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE oF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ap robation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are ey up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gros 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the ni ag of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 

No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 


| 








ARNS & CO.’S 


quickly and effeetually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 


WINDOW POLISH for 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of G AS, &e. &e. 


* By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
euaae will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 1th, | 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Shey Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to reques rest you 
us, at your earliest Convenience ,a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. "We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amort, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H. Suita & Co: 





Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 185%. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success during | YOU" sending usone dozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Human 
Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 


Argyll House, 256, 258, et and ag acne Street. 
March 2st, 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had tries you appears 


to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time it 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful | the work; we will thank you to send halt a- dozen boxe oat your 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 


convenience. Weare, yours, &c. oper & OncHARD. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., "Finsbury Pavement. 


GLEN NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and_pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINUST STARCK 


R USED. 
) ww HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
, | SEE THAT YOU GET TT, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
1] | Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 
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AU- DE- VIE.— Thin y pure | PALE BR ANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
tobe peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“‘ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, te 59. 
“Srr,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Feonomising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hupert G. pe CARTERET 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


6“ jp UNIOR 


, Secretary. 


“pABTHEN YON CLUB, LON 


NDON. 
** Secretary’s Office, 28th Febru 
« 8rn,—I beg to inform you that the trial of y our Patent E 
ing Gas Burners has been ve ry satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, X&c., 
(Signed) “Witrtiam Henry ve Carrere. 
“Myr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“*Secretary.” 


As no other Burner really and scientifically ax, 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
mark jus :— 
Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H Ww H. 
Ciry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. re > ™ 


Weast-Exp Deror :—326, pa a STREET, REGENT CIRCUS 
I 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
> xr Er 
AY HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the followi ing peculiarities and advantage es 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liabili 
riate ; 8rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position. of 
the body, b y night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
cone eale d from observation 
esitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended b a following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F. Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the’ Hing’ s : College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the er Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 

man, Esq., F.R.S. istant Surgeon to King’s Co! lege fo ee i 
T. Callaway, — (A or Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; 
Coulson, +» Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. ihizard 
¢urling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital ; 

Fisher, Esq., Surgeon- in-chief to the be IE *olice Fo 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
FRS.; ‘ames Luke, “Esq. , Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq-, F.R.S., and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
camot fail to fit) ean be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


fa , 
_— MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s. og 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., , and 52s, 6d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 12s. and’ 52s. 6d. 


Postage, ls. 
Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Postage, 1s. 10d, 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


"NPD ‘ 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material of which these are made is recommendé “l by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly Lh Each and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
= best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 

vases of WEAKNESS and SWE L LING ot the LEGS, VARICOSE 
TEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 


0 Specimens may be seen atthe Crystal Palace. 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 

. 7 1 UT : g 

OOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS 
make a most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless Apericnt 
morning draught, and are acknowledged by every one who try them 
to be infinitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 

etfervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in opera 
tion, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in the syne 
even children take them with a relish. Sold in 2s, 6d. bo by 
Hoorzn, Chemist, London Bridge ; also by Sancen,150,Oxford ‘Stre et, 
and on order by all Druggists through tlie London wholesale houses, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN ASTONISHING 
REMEDY FOR GIDDINESS IN THE HEAD.—Mr. New- 

ton, Druggist, Hull, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that 
Mr. John Ware, residing in Stubb’s Buildings, West Street, Hull, 
had been afflicted with giddiness in the head off and on for the last 
twenty years ; and, though he tried many things during that long 
period, yet he found little or no relief from them. At last he was 
induced to try Holloway’s Pills, from hearing so mz met e neomiums 
passed on their virtues, and, wonderful as it me ay ar, } 
feetly cured, and now enjoys better health than ever h 
thanks to Holloway’ s Pills. is giddiness is the forerunner "ot 
Paralysis and apoplexy , and should never be neglected. 


NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
{EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 
describes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE DURING 
LIFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE AT DEATH. Premium 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medical Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 

re for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 


RANCE, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 





*,* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom 











N ORTH BR IT ISH INSU RANCE COMPANY 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums oe 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 
Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. rpeER ANNUM on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ........... 


136,629 5 0 


31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
3ankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rogsert SrRracuan, Secretary. 





ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
DATA SHOW THAT 


ACCIDENTS 
TL NSURANCE 
PERSON 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 6/. pe rweek 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Ace nts of 
every description, by a policy in the RATLWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CON IPANY, which has alre: ady paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rait- 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 


Wiitam J. Vian, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, | 
ANNUITIES, &c. 


ESTABLI ISHED DEC EMBER, 1835. 


ONE 





DIRECTORS, 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
JOUN BRADBURY, Esq. CHARLES GOOD, Esq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
RICHARD FALL, Esq. CHARLES REED, Esq. 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. ROBERT SHEPPARD, Esq. 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P.| JONATHAN THORP, Esq 
CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq 
PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. CONQUEST, M.D., F.L.S. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
SOLICITOR, | 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
» | CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F-R.S. 





Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





O*X the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies issued was 21,633 
The amount of ¢: 1,621 550 11s. 11d. 
Amount paid for claims arising from death, and bonuses accrued 
thereon, £809,646 14s. 4d. 


The gross annual income arising from premiums on 
15,262 existing policies i 

Annual abatement on the 20th Novemb 
continued for the five years ending in 1562 


Add interest on invested capital 


‘Total act annual income 
The Present number of members i 
At the Quinquennial Division of Profits made up to 
the 20th November, 1857, the computed value of 
assurances in Class LX. was 
Assets in Class IX. . 


£1,000,090 16 
1,345,125 0 
Surplus or profit ...... givvestansasdadape J 
The effect of the successful operation of the Society during the 


whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by recapitulating | 


the declared surpluses at the four investigations made up to this 
time. 
For the 7 
” ” 
rs rs, 1852 
5years ,, 1857 
Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist July are reminded 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date 
The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and with 
illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 20th Novem 
ber, 1857, may be had on application, by which it will be seen that 
the reductions on the premiums range from 11 per cent. to 98} per 
cent.,and that in one instance the premium is extinct. Instances 
of the bonuses are also shown. 


June, 1859. Josern Marsn, Seerctory 


IN_ EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- | 





- | [NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company, in the Twenty-tifth 
year of its existence, was held at the Offices, No. 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, on Friday, the 8th July, 1859. 


The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT in the Chair. 


Statements of Accounts (from the formation of the Company down 
to the 31st December, 1858), together with the Re »ports by the Direc 
tors, Actuary, and ‘Auditors for the year 1858, were laid before the 
Mectir and unanimously adopted. 

‘Ww n the period under review 534 Proposals for Insurs 
been offered to the Board. Of these, 421 have d, and 
Policies thereon issued, assuring the sum of 306 The anneal 
new Premiums on these Policies amount to 11,2721 2d. As com- 
pared with 1857 this is an increase of 87 - on the Sums Insured ; 
29241. 15s, 2d.on the new Premiums, and 65 on the number of New 
Policies. When it is taken into aecount that this Office does not as 
a practi ic eadopt the system of issuing Policies of greater amountthan 
they can reti any single life, this large accession of new busi 

‘considerable portion of which the depressed 
ally has been severely and extensively felt, is 
\ -ouraging. 

“The claims paid this year likewise bear 5 additional feature for 
congratulation, seeing that only 87 Policies have dropped, and the 
sums insured thereon Be gag to 58,3961. 7s. 6d. ,or with the Bonus 
additions of 4664/. 4s. 7d. to 63,0601. ld, upon — there has 
been received in Pre’ miums, exclusive of interest, 27,927. 12s. 9d. 
‘These claims are less by 2808/. 19s. Sd. than those of sor whick were 
considerably under those of 1856. In other words, 21 fewer Policies 
have dropped in 1858 than in 1856, and a smaller amount of Claims 
paid by 11,6397. 1s. 10d., notwithstanding the increase of two years in 
the ages of the Lives Insured. 

‘The Assets of the x. ompany, which on the 3lst December, 1857, 
amounted to 617,801/. 10s. 10d., have been augmented, after disc harg- 
ing the various age on the Society from death, ‘divid ds on its 
Capital Stock, and expenses of Management, to 652,61: 8. 10d. ; 
the whole of which has been invested in Government and other 
approved securities, in addition to which the assured have the 
guarantee of its large Subscribed Capital. 

“Since the last Division of Profits, upwards of 41,4677. 8s. 10d. 
have been received in New Annual Premiums upon 1631 Policie 


| covering upwards of One Million One Hundred Thousand Pounds. ” 


“The average amount of each Policy effected with the Company 


| since its formation continues to te stify as to the eligible class of 


lives insured, it being still above 700/. 

“The Direc tors, deeming that under present circumstances the 
Company holds a sufficiently large amount of Government Funds 
(upwards of a quarter of a million sterling), have not failed to 
embrace every opportunity of securing, when practicable, such tirst 
class Railway Dede ntures and other investments as they considered 
most advantageous in the shape of yielding a fair rate of interest, 
never losing sight of the grand desideratum in such matters, the 
safety of the principal invested. 

“The Directors trust the Proprietors will consider that the fi re- 
going statement of facts affords most satisfac tory proofof the steadil 
increasing ——- of the Society.” 


The _ ctors and Auditor retiring from office were unanimously 
re-clectec 

It was moved, and resolved unanimously— 

“That the cordial thanks of the Proprietorsare due,andare hereby 
given to the Chairman, Directors, Mr. E. L. Boyd, the Resident 

director,and Mr. Mac intyre the Secre tary, for their able and most 

isfactory management, and lucid exposition of the affairs of this 
Company.” 
By order of the Board, 

FRANCIS Scorr, Chairman. 
9th July, 1859 E. L. Born, Resident Director. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
IETY, 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARTIAME} 
MHE ECONOMIC 
soc 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


EstTaBLisHED 1823. 





Advantages: 

Mutual Assurance 

‘The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual Sy: — 

The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Ye: 

Assets amounting to 

During its existence the Socie ty has paid i in laims, 
and in reduction of Bonus Liability, nearly . 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to 

the Extent of 

The last Bonus, declared in 18! 59, which ave rage d 

£65 per cent. on the Premiums om, er to 


£1,840,000 
2,000,000 
1,365,000 


475,000 
e is 7,818 
. . 260,000 

In pursuance of the rmvariabLe practice ” this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim w ill be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864. 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained onapplication to 


Policies in force . 
The Annual Income exceeds 


ALEXANDER Macponanp, Secretary 





MONEY! NITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFIC 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, 


MONEY! 


KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


i OANS from 5/. to 10007. granted to all parts 
4 ofthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, at 5 pei 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear da 
applic: ation sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Deanie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 


ays. Forms of 


Noic i OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
BS DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN. 
TERE , at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delive and payable between 
the hours of 10 and -ETER Morrison, Managing Director. 
June llth, 1859. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on ss 


LAST AN 





ca E 
ACCOUN 

LIFE ASSUR 

or personal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society's 


NUAL R EPORT, CASH 
AND BALANCE SHEET OF THE MUTUAL 
NCE SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), may be had on a written 


Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts i is appended a list of 
jonuses paid on the Claims of the year 18: 
No extra charge for joining Volunteer R ‘ile or Artillery Corps 
Cuarves Incaut, Actuary. 
Tue Metvuat Lire Assurance Orrice 
39, Ki ing § Street, Cheapside, BC., London. 
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CAMBRIDGE, and 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 
1. 12. 16. 
Mr. Maurice’s New Work. | Mr. Henry Kingsley’s New Novel. MRS. OLIPHANT’S (Author of 
Crown 6vo. 10s. 64. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. ‘AND HOLIDAYS. ‘Royat toes be. HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS 
WHAT IS REVELATION? A 


Series of Sermons on the Belpheny. To which are added, 
pa al by A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY, ON THE 
BAMPTON LECTURES OF MR. MANSEL. By the Rev. F. 
MAURICE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. ‘This = 


2, 
New Work by the Author of “ Eric.” 


Feap. $yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LYRICS OF LIFE. By F. W. 
ee ee” M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambie ve ggg 


Professor sities New Work. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND 


THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical Sketch of ~ History of 
British Prose Fiction. By DAVID MASSON, M.A., Author of 
“ The Life and Times of Milton,” &c. This day. 


4, 


New Volume of Poems. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GILBERT MARLOWE, and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM WHITMORE, With Preface by the 
Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days. 


ion 8vo. 
THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1848-9, 


THE LAST ITALIAN POET. By the late HEN RY 
ti SHINGTON Chief ry to the Government of Malta. 
Ww itha Biographical P by GEORGE STOVIN VENABLES. 

(Nearly ready. 
6. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


GOSPEL MIRACLES, Sermons Da before the University 
of Cambridge. With Notes. WESTCOTT, MA., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College. 


A 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN ORATORY DURING 


THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES. By H. M. MOULE, of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 


8. 
Feap. 8vo. ls, 6d. 


THREE SERMONS ON THE 


ATONEMENT. Witha Preface. By D. J. VAUGHAN, Incum- 
bent of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (This day. 


9. 


LIFE or JOHN MILTON. Narrated 


in Connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time. By DAVID MASSON, M. oe , Professor of 
English Literature in University College, London. Vol. I. $vo. 
with Portraits, 18s. 


“One of the most laboriously and judiciously written works of 
its class which have been issued.’”’—North British Review. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, ESQ. 


——~+——- 


ATHENEUM, 

“Mr. Henry Kingsley has written a work that keeps up 
its interest from the first page to the last,—it is full of 
vigorous stirring life. The descriptions of Australian life 
in the early colonial days are marked by an unmistakeable 
touch of reality and personal experience. A book which 
the public will be more inclined to read than to criticise 
and we commend them to each other.” 


OVERLAND Matt. 


“Fresh, vigorous, and full of adventure.......... Full of 
active, stirring life.......... There is no question about the 
genuineness of the whole picture of colonial life.......... We 
heartily recommend this work to our readers.”’ 


Bevi’s WEEKLY MESSENGER, 
** A novel of singular force and power.” 


FREEMAN. 
“We believe that areader would be both better and 
wiser for the perusal of these volumes.......... Mr. Henry 


Kingsley is no ordinary writer. He has both the eye and 
the heart of a poet; and, like a true poet, he knows how 
to reach the hearts of others.” 


Patriot. 


“The moral tone of the book is admirable.......... Pie- 
turesque beauty of description, abundant wealth of natural 
history, and fine discrimination of character, everywhere 
engage our attention..........Chap. xiii. of Vol. II., for 
beanty and solemn tenderness of feeling, has not been 
equalled in our reading for a long time.’’ 


13. 
Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
RECTOR OF EVERSLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, cloth giit. 


I. GLAUCUS; OR, WONDERS 


OF THE SHORE. With Coloured fmustrations of the Objects 
mentioned in the Work. 


By the same Author. 


Il. THE HEROES: Greek Fairy 


Tales for my Children. Cheap Edition Illustrated. Royallémo. 5s. 


III. WESTWARD HO! Third Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





10. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
Imperial 16mo. with gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


‘ " rm 
SCOURING OF THE WHITE 
HORSE. By the Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” With 
numerous Illustrations by Ricnarp Dorr. 
“ As wholesome reading as it is ‘delightful: the reader will find 
re than mere amusement in the scenes so cleverly pictured.”"— 
Monthly Packet, 
ll. 


Royal 16mo. 5s. 


DAYS OF OLD. Stories from Eng- 


lish History for the Young. By the Author of “Ruth and her 
Friends.”’ ‘ 


“Grace and tenderness of fecling, excellent taste, and quite 
enough variety of incident to keep alive an interest in the story, 
will make these tales acceptable to young readers, and to some who 
have ceased to be young in years though not in heart.” —Guardian. 


IV. TWO YEARS AGO. _ Second 
Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
| V. ALEXANDRIA AND HER 


! SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


VI. PHAETON. Third Edition. 2s. 


14, 
FIFTH EDITION—Svo. cloth, 12s. 


SE RMONS : Doctrinal and Practical. 


y Professor venga BUTLER. Edited by Dean WOOD- 
w ARD. First Seri 


roe the same Author, 
Edited by PROFESSOR JEREMIE. 10s. 6d 


dited by PROFESSOR THOMPSON. 2 vols. 25s. 
Il. Laviies ON_ROMANISM. 


I. SERMONS: Doctrinal and Practical. Berend Series. 
is LECTURES ON HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Becond | nition. 


16. 


ARCHDEACON HARDWICK ON 


THE i _—oo OF THE WORLD. Part I. ogi 
Part II. s of India. Part III. of Chis: 
America, and os ha R arg IV. Religions of 


Persia. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each tana — 


17. 


MR. SWAINSON’S HULSEAN 


LECTURES on the CREEDS of the CHURCH in their relations 
to the = of God and to the Conscience of the Christian. syo, 


cl 
18, 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


A New Translation into English. J. Lt. DAVIES, M.A, and 
D.J. VAUGHAN, M.A., Fellows of ett Coll 
Second Edition. 8yo. cloth, 10s. ¥ College, Cambridge. 


19, 


MR. LUDLOW’S HISTORY OF 


BRITISH INDIA TO THE MUTINIES 0 ° 
8vo. cloth, 9s. ec 
. 20. 


ARCHDEACON HARE’S 


CHARGES DELIVERED DURING 1 
Clethe 1 iis 8a 849 TO 1854. 3 vols. 8yo, 


By the same Author, 
I. PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 


II. OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


III, MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLE 
QUESTIONS... 8yo..cloth 1 = . vo 


IV. bi MISSION OF om COMFORTER. 


ition. Svo. cloth, I 


Vv. = as - FAITH. Second Edition. 8vo, 


Second 


VI. VINDICATION OF LUTHER. Second Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 
21, 


MR. CAMPBELL ON THE NA- 


TURE OF THE ATONEMENT AND ITS KELATION TO 
REMISSION OF SINS AND ETERNAL LIFE. 8vo. cloth, 


22. 


BISHOP COTTON’S (of Calcutta) 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE DURING SIX YEARS. Crown $vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

23. 


MR. PROCTER’S HISTORY AND 


RATIONALE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. A 
Manual for Theological Students. Third Edition. Crown 8yvo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

24, 


BISHOP SELWYN (of New Zealand) 


ON THE WORK OF CHRIST IN THE WORLD. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. ' 


25: 


MR. WESTCOTT’S HISTORY OF 


THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Manual for 
Theological Students. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 


26, 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S 


ESSAYS, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on the English 
Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


27. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. 


GEORGE WAGNER, of Brighton. J. M. SIMPKINSON, 
Second Edition. crown 8vo. cloth, ‘? 
28. 
THIRD EDITION. 


LECTURES TO LADIES ON 


PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. By Mr. MAURICE, DEAN 
TRENCH, Mr. KINGSLEY, Dr. GEORGE JOHNSON, and 
others. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

20. 


MR. BIRKS ON THE DIFFI- 





Edited by ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 10s. 6 





CULTIFS OF BELIEF, IN CONNECTION WIT. eed THE 
CREATION AND THE PALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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